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OUR SUCCESS. 


ireuiati of Harper's Weekly is now between 


“Nee 


erary 
nal, either in this country or abroad. 
We think that this Number, for instance, will bear com- 
son with any number of any paper ever produced 
in the United States or in Europe. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Satrurvay, May 3, 1862. 


«“ HARPER’S WEEKLY” AT FORT- 
RESS MONROE. 


E learn by telegraph that the sales of the 

last Number of Harper's Weekly were 

stopped at Fortress Monroe in consequence of 
pictures of Yorktown and the vicinity. 

The pietures inculpated represented Big 
Bethel as it appeared when it was occupied by 
eur troops, and the rebel lines at Yorktown, 
with the position of eur forces when they first 
appeared before the place on 7th April. Both 
were from sketches by an Offieer of Topograph- 


* jeal Enyineers, and were sanctioned by, the 


eommanding officer of the corps. Both, as 
any competent military man could see, were so 
drawn as not to reveal any position permanent- 
ly occupied by our forces, or to convey any in- 
formation whatever to the enemy. 

Ever since the contest between the United 
States forces and the rebels became grave this 
journal has been so conducted as to impart 
no information to the enemy. We have fre- 


‘quently withheld from our subscribers interest- 


ing pictures, for fear they might prove useful to 


/ the traitors. We have pursued this course not 
_ only with regard to our army at Yorktown but 
| every where. We shall continue to do so. 
_ Rather than’ publish a line or a sketch which 
| could by any possibility injure the Union cause, 
\ or endanger the success of our gallant soldiers, 


we would suppress this journal altowether. 

With the consciousness of this purpose we beg 
leave to state that we shall not allow our busi- 
ness to be interfered with at the whim of any 
military officer whomsoever, and that any Gen- 
eral who undertakes to stop the sales of Har- 
per’s Weekly, or to interfere with its circulation, 
does so at his peril. We shall hold him re- 
sponsible for damages before a jury of his coun- 
uy 


We reeommend Brigadier-General Wool, and 


Censor A.D.C. De Witt Clinton, to devote more 
- attention to the duty of suppressing the South- 


ern rebellion, and less to the suppression of 


, Northern newspapers. 


By doing so, the former will not again pub- 
lish such predictions as the one in which he in- 
formed Secretary Stanton that M‘Clellan would 
meet with no serious resistance at Yorktown: 
and the latter will have more time to perform 
the proper and reputable functions of an A.D.C. 


GRADUATING AS SOLDIERS. 


A cuance has come o’er the British dream. 
‘The bullies who, three months ago, when we 
were in deepest trouble, were boasting that they 
would send the Warrior to bombard ‘the cities 
of New York and Hoboken,” and dictate peace 
with Armstrong cannon pointed at peaceful 
dwellings full of women and children, are now 
humbied and panic-stricken. The battle of the 
ninth Mareh has filled them with terror. They 
realize that that battle destroyed, not only the 
@umberland and the Congress, bat likewise the 
entire British navy; that the “wooden walls 
of England” are gone; that the British Navy 
*‘consists of two ships, the Warrior and the 
Blaek Prince,” both probably failures ; and that, 
in all probability, before New Year 1868 the 
United States and France will both be as supe- 
rior to Great Britain at sea as they now are on 
land. Under the pressure of these distressing 
refiections John Bull has set to work to build 
Monitors on the plan of Captain Ericsson, tak- 
ing care, after his usual fashion, to claim our 
gallant countryman’s invention for an English- 
man of the name of Coles. 

We think we may safely say that the panic 
which appears to be prevailing in London in 
consequence of the performance of the Monitor 
is only the first of a series of fits which this war 


Of ours is destined to oecasion in Europe. 


In the first place, the Monitor is only an ex- 
periment, and by the time Great Britain has 
spent a few millions in building copies of her, 
a very improved model will probably have been 
adopted here, The six Ericsson batteries which 
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are now being constructed for Government are 
greatly superior in many respects to the antag- 
onist of the Merrimac. Another fight will sug- 
gest further improvements. In the course of 
the next sixty days the Galena, the Roanoke, 
and the Kensington will have been under fire, 
and will have taught us further lessons. It may 
be that the Monitor, though capable of coping 
with a rude product of Southern skill like the 
Merrimac, will be found inferior to one or all 
of these vessels. Captain Ericsson himself does 
not regard his model as a “‘ finality,” though it 
is obviously a step in advance of previous mod- 
els. There are many competent sailors and 
naval authorities who deem the Vanderbilt the 
most formidable war vessel afloat in our waters. 
Commodore Porter, now in command of the 
mortar fleet at New Orleans, is understood to 
have declared, ten years ago, that he would un- 
dertake to fight any ship-of-the-line with the old 
George Law, which was lost in 1858, and which 
carried no guns at all. It may turn out that, 
for all purposes of naval combats between ship 
and ship, guns are a superfluity, and that the 
only things needful are speed, a sharp beak, and 
an invulnerable hull. Thus, while there is ev- 
ery reason to believe that the little Monitor, now 
lying in Hampton Roads, would destroy the 
whole British navy—including the Warrior and 
the Black Prince—in a very short time, with- 
out receiving any material injury herself, it is 
far from likely that the Monitor will be the most 
formidable vessel in our navy a few months 
hence. | 

Meanwhile the progress made in offensive 

weapons is as great as in defensive armor. This 
war of ours has revolutionized the science of 
artillery. At Sebastopol the guns used were 
smooth bores. ‘There was a Lancaster gun at 
one time’in battery, but it did not answer and 
was discarded. In the Italian war rifled 4 and 
6 pounders were used by the French with satis- 
factory results. In the Chinese war Armstrong 
12-pounders were used for short periods or time, 
and their. performance was well spoken of: no 
opportunity offered for discovering their well- 
known defects. We are now arming our ships 
with rifled 100-pounders; the new Monitors aye 
to carry 15-inch guns, throwing balls weighing 
500 pounds. Ow siege batteries consist of rifled 
30 and 40 pounders, and 68 and 100 pound Co- 
lumbiads. ‘The results of the change is seen in 
the reports of the bombardment of Fort Pulaski. 
Heretofore 400 yards has been considered fair 
breaching’ distance, though artillerists are rec- 
ommended in the text-books to get 100 yards 
nearer if possible. ‘Two years ago a gunner who 
had proposed:to erect a breaching battery at 
half a mile from the wall to be attacked would 
have been set down as insane. Our breaching 
batteries at Pulaski were nearly a mile from the 
work, yet they made a practicable breach, in a 
wall previously deemed impregnable, in the course 
of thirty hours. This was done by a judicious 
combination of rifled guns, carrying 30 and 40 
pound shot, and very heavy Columbiads. The 
former, as is well described in Commander Rod- 
gers’s report, bored their way into the wall, while 
the latter, coming into play afterward, so pound- 
ed the honey-combed stone and brick work that 
it gave way and crumbled into ruin. 

This bombardment demolished not only Fort 
Pulaski, but all the stone forts in the world. 
Not a fort in Europe could stand 48 hours’ bom- 
bardment by a combination of heavy rifled guns 
and Columbiads. They were well enough when 
opposed to smooth 18, 24, and 32 pounders. 
They would crumble directly under a fire of 68 
and 100 pounders from James or Parrott guns. 

We have thus, in the course of a year’s war, 
established the utter inability of any of the ex- 
isting nevies r forts in the world to resist an 
attack from the vessels and weapons which we 
are now using And we are only jus* begin- 
ning to learn. In the course of the next six 
months our weapons of offense and defense will 
probably be as far superior to those now in use 
as the latter are superior to those which were 
used a year ago. We hear already that Gen- 
eral Gilmore is prepared to breach Fort Sumter 
at Charleston at a distance of 2000 yards. We 
understand that the Monitor has lately been 
provided with a missile which will penetrate 
the iron sides of the Merrimac as easily as if 
they were made of wood. Captain Rodman, 
under whose direction six 15-inch guns are be- 
ing cast at Pittsburg for the new Monitors, has 
cast a 20-inch gun, and is experimenting with 
30-inch guns; he expects to cast guns for coast 
defense which will throw a ball weighing three 
thousand pounds, Should the Warrior, in the 
course of her attempt to bombard ‘‘ New York 
and Hoboken,” come in contact with one of 
these little missiles, it would be a matter of dif- 
ficulty, ten minutes afterward, to find out what 
had become of her, or where she was when her 
voyage was abruptly terminated. 

In the opinion of a Prussian officer who re- 
cently left this country, there is no army in the 
world so completely equipped, in regard to ar- 
tillery and rifles, as the army of the Potomac. 
There are picked regiments in France and in 
Germany as well armed as any of ours. And 
there are batteries of artillery in many countries 
equal to any thing on this side the ocean. But 
nowhere in the world, except on the Potomac, 
does there exist a body of 200,000 men aii 


, semed with the best possible weapons, or a park 


—_ = 


of 400 pieces of light artillery, a// perfect and of 
the best make and most effective character. This 
Prussian officer declared that the Emperor Na- 
poleon had no such army under his command. 
He might have added that no army but ours pos- 
sesses such a corp as the Berdan sharp-shooters, 
with their telescopic rifles. The sharp-shooting 
in the Crimea and in Italy was mere boy’s play. 
in comparison with the performance of the men 
of this regiment, who pick off gunners at a dis- 
tance when their forms can barely be descried 
by the naked eye. In the words of Colonel 
Lysons—probably the most experienced officer of 
the British army—‘‘as soon as the regimental 
officers in the army of the Potomac become 
more efficient—a matter of time—that army will 
be simply irresistible.” 

The Americans have not been a fighting peo- 
ple for many years. The Mexican war was a 
diversion, and did not excite the people at large. 
Not since 1812 has the whole popular mind been 
directed to military pursuits. No people in the 
world had less knowledge of real warfae, or less 
general acquaintance with the practical business 
of fighting, than we had when this wretched re- 
bellion forced the sword into our hands. In the 
course of a single year, however, we have revo- 
lutionized gunnery, naval architecture, and for- 
tification, and have raised an army which is ad- 
mitted by competent foreign judges to be with- 
out an equal in the world. 

It is to be hoped that, after the suppression of 
the rebellion, our foreign friends will permit us 
to convert our sword once more into a pruning- 
hook. But if not, the experience of our pres- 
ent troubles will probably enable us to effect 
some important changes in the map of the world. 


YULEE’S LETTER. 


Tne letter of Mr. Yulee, late Senator from 
Florida, of which we give a fac-simile on page 
278, is by far the most important published 
document in the secret history of the war. It 
establishes the fact of the elaborate conspir- 
acy which resulted in the armed rebellion. It 
is an utterly infamous letter; for the writer was, 
at the moment of writing, a sworn and paid 
officer of the Government against which he was 
conspiring, while Mallory, now rebel Secretary 
of the Navy, was chairman of the Naval Com- 
mittee of the Senate. 

Mason and Hunter, then Senators from Vir- 
ginia, were also conspirators. Mason told a 
friend, in the middle of February, that he hoped 
the Union could be saved, and the next day he 
wrote to a friend in Paris the details of the plan 
to destroy it. Hunter and Slidell waited upon 
a Northern gentleman in Washington at about 
the same time, and told him that every thing 
was ready—that there might be a little fighting, 
but no serious work—that Pennsylvania and the 
West would adopt the Montgomery Constitu- 
tion, and New York would not long delay, while 
New England might be left out of the reorgan- 
ized government, or admitted as a single State. 
This course was also urged openly or covertly 
by certain newspapers in some Northern cities. 


‘The Vice-President, Breckinridge, another con- 


spirator, sneeringly asked Andrew Johnson, in 
Washington, whether he thought the Govern- 
ment could coerce States? Even the most pa- 
triotic citizens could not lielp at least wondering 
whether there would be an overwhelming rally 
of the whole North for the Union. They did 
not wonder after the fall of Sumter. 

The plan of the conspiracy clearly contem- 
plated that some of the Confederates should 
nominally remain uncommitted, in order to per- 
plex the Government. Breckinridge was one 
of these. And when the developments of Time 
allow the history of the rebellion to be fully 
known and written, it will appear that the Cat- 
iline conspirators in Rome, and the Jacobite 
malcontents in Great Britain, had never a more 
thorough organization than that of which Jeffer- 
son Davis is the acknowledged head, and Yulee 
proves himself an accomplice. 


THE LOUNGER. 


THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 


Tuk Derby Gallery is light and spacious, and 
an admirable room for the Exhibition. There are 
two smaller rooms opening out of it, one of which 
is lighted by gas, which does not help the pictures. 
The general effect upon entering the large room is 
bright and agreeable, and it is enhanced by the 
pleasant anticipation which always invests pictures 
which are yet to be seen. The impression upon 
leaving is one of disappointment. | 

That impression must be understood, of course, 
of the general effect. There are very fine pictures 
in the Exhibition—some of the best portraits, for 
instance, that we have ever had—but it has evi- 
dently not been a very happy year for painters. 
The war itself has not inspired many works. Mr. 
Gifford’s Sunday Morning in the Camp of the Sev- 
enth Regiment near Washington (104) is the chief 
of these, and it is remarkable for the fidelity With 
which the personality of the chaplain, the Rev. Mr. 
Weston, is rendered. This Lounger has: een that 
gentleman but once, and in the picture hi: back is 
to the speetator, but the individuality of ‘he man 
is unmistakable. 
who, during the year, have preserved the tradi- 


tions of Micheel Angelo, by patrioti¢ servive under | 


canvas as well as on 


Mr. Gifford is one of the artists | 


The first of the large portraits is Mr. Aicks': 
full-length of Dr. Cogswell, late chief of the As+., 
Library (14). He is sitting in the Library aciq. 
ing a book. The picture should be studied from, 
across the room, and it will then be seen that jr .. 
one of the most admirable works of the painie, 
The likeness is capital. The accessovies are 1.. 
markable. They are painted with great fidei::, 
and propriety of detail: the books are books, 2h. 
carpet is carpet, the wood is wood. The clothe: 
of the worthy subject, however, seem vyather to, 
shining for broadcloth—and yet che true Lih}i. 
ophile has always been noted, like the .ngels. for 
shining garments. So characteristic and satisfac. 
tory a portrait as this of the famous Lib:ariss, of 
the Astor ought eertainly to belong to the Library. 
Side by side with a good likeness of the found»:: *; 
would go down to the respect and interest of pos. 
terity, for whom Astor devised and Cogswe') coi. 
lected and arranged. It is properly a historic jor- 
trait, and its fit place is the Astor Library. No, 
44 is Page's portrait of Collector Barney, a picture 
full ef power and skill, but, from some reason aot 
pleasing. The likeness is excellent, but the asces. 
sories are disagreeable. Where he is, or wha‘ be 
is doing, it would be difficult to say. Sut Mr. 
Page’s works are too important, too carefully oon- 
sidered, and too thoughtfully wrought, to be hasti. 
ly dismissed ; and we shall return to his portraits, 
of which there are two others upon the wails, full- 
lengths, of a gentleman, and a lady and a ch'id 

Mr. Huntington’s Chancellor Ferris (58) is a 
broad, free, strong, and effective portrait. [',« 
Chancellor stands in his flowing robes. wit? his 
hand upon an antique tome and a stained window 
before him. The frank, benign dignity of expres. 
sion is simply true to life. In the painting th: 
artist has not been in the least afraid of purpi: 
The coloring is rich and harmonious, and the wor: 
is a fine specimen of the artist, full of talent, asd 2 
most valuable portrait to the University 

In No. 111 Mr. Elliott exhibits the best portrait 
that we recall from his hands. He has a‘uaifern 
excellence. Unlike many artists, authors auc 
orators, who are sometimes very good and seme- 
times bad, Elliott is always good. The spectator 
is always sure of vigor, brilliancy, and fdelity. 
But in this portrait there is a subtlety that he does 
not always show. The incistve force of character 
in the subject, the maturity of sagacity, alertness 
and prudence which mark the master of his «i:/!- 
ing, have been seized with enthusiasm ‘; .Le 
painter, and reproduced with correspondtag siill 
He had the good fortune in the portrait of trea.ing 
a face in which the individuality is theroughl) in- 
dicated, and he has done it ample justice. it was 
fortunate too that the very coloring of the subject 
was most congenial to the pallet of the pairter, so 
that he has given us one of the most real, living 
portraits that have hung in any Acadewy exhivi- 
tion. 

In the farther room, under the gas, are sixteen 
works of Paul Duggan, who died a few months 
since in Paris, They are chiefly portrait crawings, 
and there are two models in rlaster, curious and 
elaborate studies in anatomy. The portraits are 
of well-known persons, and most of them will have 
a three-fold interest to many visitors of tae Exbibi- 
tion: first, as Duggan’s works; secand, as heads 
of noted people; third, from their associatioz, with 
the Century Club, upon whose walls they pabitu- 
ally hang. Indeed, in that dim corner 2: the Fx- 
hibiffon where they are, we can hardly see the 
drawings for Darley’s portrait of the artist which 
hangs among them. How often before the pictures 
of the Exhibition that slight, wan, partly stooping 
figure stood silent and rapt, intently gazing and 
calmly discriminating, yet ever with kindness and 
sweet humor! How inly smiling and cordial he 
stole through the crowds on the gay evening and 
in the old rooms, as with the same cheerfu! silence 
and genial sympathy he passed through the press 
of life to his grave! His patient life. his quiet 
heroism, his cheerful submission, were they not all 
signs of the permanent satisfactions of that keen 
sense of beauty and sympathy with it which are 
the mainsprings of art? The Academy have ovey- 
ed a pious instinct in placing among the paintings 
of our living artists these works of their brother so 
lately dead. 

Next week we shall have anothe: look at the 
Exhibition. 


FORWARD! 

THE President’s signature to the District Eman- 
cipation Bill is the first practical proof of the 
‘changed policy of the United States Government. 
It is the first step in the return to the principles 
and practice of the fathers of the Constitution. 
Their opinion was nearly unanimous upon this 
subject. Believing, as Roger Sherman said ‘hat 
the spirit of the age was abolishing slavery they 
supposed that the different States would complete 
the work. Innocent Roger, who did not fcresee 
the cotton gin! The testimony to the svirit and 
intention of our Government is perfect, and that 
there might be no possible mistake what kind of 
Government they meant to form, the fathers tuok 
y that it was ‘‘to forw « 


could not, thoroughly understand at that time.” 
| Perhaps not ; but these are the men who made 


Tas 
ONE NUNDEED AKD TWENTY-FIVE aDd ONE HUNDEED | 
AMD THIRTY THOUSAND copies. Assuming that each | 
number of the paper ié read by ten persons—a moderate | 
estimate—a million and a quarter people derive in- 
; 6 struction and amusement from this journal. It affords 
. ms no little satisfaction to witness this success. Cer- 
} tainly we may say that no effort on our part has been 
wanting to deserve it. 
@ur weekly expenses for traveling artists are alone as 
heavy as our total outlay for artisti: labor used to be 
when Harper's Weekly was first established. This out- 
lay, however, enables us to depict, week by week, the 
! progress of our ans along the whole circumference of 
the Rebellion, with a fidelity and vividness seldom 
equaled. 
t We are besides enabled to lay before eur readers each 
. week several pages of the best reading of the day, in- 
eloding the works of Dickens, Wilkie Collins, and Bul- 
wer. So remarkable a combination of artistic and lit- 
\ 
; 
| 
| 
| 
{ 
we 
ES more perfect union, establish justice, jnsure Cumes 
ah tic tranquillity, provide for the common defezise 
i promote the general welfare, and secure the hless- 
wee ings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity.” 
@ The most striking testimony to the anti-slaver) 
aes feeling of the fathers of the country was g:vev by 
A. H. Stephens, the rebel Vice-President, ic hi 
speéch, upon retiring from Congress, at Augusta 1 
June, 1859. He said: my judgment there are 
| more thinking men at the North now who loos upo 
our system of slavery as right—socially, morall. 
and politically—than there were even at Soutl: 
; a years ago. The leading public me> of the 
, South in our early history were almost ali against 
it. Jefferson was against it; Madison was against 
; it; nearly all of them were against it. This i free- 
g ly admit when the authosity of their names is cited 
vas a question which they did not, and pethaps 
| | 


/ 
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our Government, and ‘‘nearly all of them” were 
against slavery. Whoever, therefore, administers 
the Government in théir spirit will be ‘‘ against” 
it, and work against it, and take good care that the 
sjovernment is kept free from its pollution. And 
all the more strenuously will they work when they 
see that the indication ef a popular desire to re- 
turn to the old faith and practice has been clutched 
as the excuse of bloody revolution. 

The work is begun, and when the sun is stopped 
in the sky it may be stayed. The work is begun, 
and resting, as it does, upon the national convic- 
tion of justice and policy, it will go on to its sub- 
lime completion. A year has passed since Sum- 
ter fell: and already a treaty for the more effect- 
ual suppression of the foreign slave-trade is nego- 
tiated with England—for the first time in our his- 
tory a slave-trader has been hung-—by express law 
the disability of color is removed from mail-car- 
riers—slavery has been abolished in the District 
of Columbia—and at the President's suggestion, 
by an overwhelming vote in Congress, the national 
policy of the fathers, of Washington and Jefferson, 
of Franklin and Jay, of Adams and Madison, is re- 
stored to the Government. Moreover, the Presi- 
dent proposes to Congress to recognize Hayti—the 
officers of the army are forbidden to return slaves 
escaping from the civil chaos which their masters 
have occasioned—and the unconstitutional rigors 
of the Fugitive Slave Law are proposed to be ame- 
liorated. 

Let no timid soul fear rashness of action. In 
the President of the United States Providence has 
vouchsafed a leader whose moral perceptions are 
blinded neither by sophistry nor enthusiasm—who 
knows that permanent results must grow, and can 
not be prematurely seized—a man who, whatever 
he has not, has that inestimable common sense 
which is the last best gift of Heaven to all who amg 
clothed with great authority. 


THE GERMAN SOLDIERS. 
Lovisv7iie, Kentucky 

®: Drar Lounorr,—I am angry with you, but you must 
pA rerent it until you hear the reason and decide the mer- 
its of the cause. I am jealous of the praise you bestow upon 
the brave *reeps of every State of the Union, without ever 
as much as mentioning my countrymen—the Germans— 
or giving them credit for a single brave action, and you 
know the latter are not few. Let me state to you a few 
facta. In the first place, we come here to better our con- 
dition, and to be free; and, I think, you will acknowledge 
that a more law-abiding and patriotic element is not found 
it, our country. 

‘When this rebellion broke out we volunteered our full 
quota to the ranks, Just take, as example, the State of 
Missouri. In St. Louis, out of a population of 160,000, 
60,000 are Germans. These have furnished three-fourths 
of all troops raised In Missouri, Two-thirds of the principal 
men in St. Louis (Germans excepted) are Secessionists; but 
they were kept at bay by the Germans under the old flag. 
And through hard trials these patriots have gone. Three 
times were the Home Guards of St. Louis attacked by the 
mob, but stood their ground well. For a time no soldier 
in uniform could go single through the streets of the city 
without danger of assassination. One by one did the first 
Volunteers go to the Arsenal, to fill the regiments that 
were recruited there b) Siegel, Blair, Boernstein, Oster- 
haus, and others, under our lamented Lyon. Nobly have 
they done their duty every where. Hardly an engagement 

Dut the Germans have had their representives there. Do 
you remember Carthage—how General Siegei, with 1500 
Germans, whipped 8000 rebels? Have you forgotten Max 
Weber at Hatteras Inlet, Willich at Rowlett’s Station, or 
the Ninth Ohio at Mill Spring, or Blenker’s division at 
Bull Run, and the crowning victory at Pea Ridge, which 
was 80 largely due to our own Siegel? I think it is not 
right to ignore so entirely the services of an adopted popu- 
lation of about seven and a half millions of our twenty- 
three millions. I am your constant reader, and hold your 
views of this war as correct and most prophetic. I do sin- 
cerely believe the end will be according to your predic- 
tions ; for they are just and right. If a man kicks up a 
fuss let him bear tlre consequences. The leaders in the 
South will have to answer for many tears shed for the loved 
ones who will never return from the bloody battle-fiel ; 
but to the sword have they appealed, and by the sword 
must they be punished." 


The Lounger publishes the preceding letter with 
the greatest pleasure. He would be a poor Amer- 
ican indeed who did not with all his h art ac- 
knowledge the patient and successful valor of the 
patriot soldiers of German birth or descent. But 
the Lounger’s correspondent will understand that 
in America all citizens are Americans. General 
Siegel, Colonel Corcoran, General Burnside, stand 
side by side in this war, through weal and woe, 
simply as what they all are, American citizens and 
soldiers. The effort to discriminate nationalities 
among citizens can have no possible good result. 
There is no fear but that they will be sufficiently 
remembered, All that the Nation asks to-day, as 
all that she ought ever to ask, is, Is this man hon- 
est and capable, and is he loyal? 

The Lounger’s correspondent will therefore be- 
lieve that it is not through any unmindfulness of 
the bravery of the soldiers of German descent, but 
merely because as an American he knows 10 Ger- 
man, no Frenchman, no Irishman, and no Italian 
among his fellow-citizens, that he has not com- 
mended soldiers as German, Irish, French, or Ital- 
ian. He, with the whole country, acknowledges 
with grateful admiration and pride that no name 
~ bow war is more illustrious than that of Franz 

iegel. 


WORDS ARE THINGS. 


One of the morning papers spoke lately of ‘‘ the 
States composing the Confederacy,” meaning the 
Union. Why not say Union, then, since the very 
political question that underlies the war js wheth- 
er we are a Confederacy or a Union—in other words, 
anation. Ifthe United States are a Confederacy, 
the war is, to say the least, expensive and unwise. 
That they are so, has been always the doctrine of 
the Southern political doctors; for, foreseeing the 
present conflict, they have always sought to wean 
the Southern mind from patriotism. The Union, 
in the Southern view, is a Confederacy of equal 
States; the Constitution is a treaty, and the sys- 
tem a dissoluble partnership. It is, in the South- 
ern view, only a new form of the old Confederation. 

But in civil war words are things; and for the 


same reason that Mr. Lin; vln would not address 
Jefferson Davis as His Excellency the President 
of the Confederate States§ of America, ought all 
loyal citizens and papers go use words which can 
not be misconstrued. Ougpolitical system is nei- 
ther a League nor a ConftPeracy : it is a national 
Union, whose law is the ]f w paramount of every 
State. It is a form new ig history. It is truly a 
Republic, both one and rginy. To call it a sys- 
tem in which States comj§se a Confederacy is to 
misunderstand and misrep#sent it. 


GOOD AND GRE®T TRAITORS. 

Tue Richmond Lnquirer says that all “ the best 
intellects of the Cotton States have been excluded 
from public affairs.’"’ On the other band, Jefferson 
Davis, in his Message to his Congress congratula- 
ting them upon the retreat of their soldiers at Pitts- 
burg Landing and the death of General Sydney 
Johnston, alludes to “th shining host of the great 
and good who now cluster around the banner of our 
country.” Unless, therefore, there is a vital differ- 
ence of opinion between Davis and the Enquirer, 
this greatness and goodness are of the purely moral 
kind, untainted with intellect. 

Upon reflection, as all the leaders who cluster 
around that drooping and faintly-flapping banner 
are as geod as they are great and as great as they 
are good, it is not easy to discriminate the purely 
good from the exclusively great. To which cate- 
gory, for instance, does Floyd, that Ajax of the 
shining host, belong? Or Pillow? Or Wigfall? 
Or Roger Pryor? Or Yancey? Or Judah Ben- 
jamin? Or Pickens? Or Pettus? Or Magof- 
fin? OrLetcher? OrSlidell? OrMason? Or 
Toombs? Or Polk? Or Keitt? Or Rhett? Or 
Spratt ? 

The question is, which of these great men are 
also the good men, or which of all these good men 
are not equally great? Can it possibly be true 
that the Enquirer is right, and that the best intel- 
lects have been excluded? Or are these the names 
of the best intellects that consent to this infamous 
rebellion ? 


HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A Trve or Desparr.—A pig reaching through 
a hole in the fenee to get a cabbage that lies a few inches 
beyond his reach. 


If a man is murdered by his hired men, should the cor- 
oner render a verdict of killed by his own hands? 


‘+ Haven't you finished scaling that fish vet, Sam?" said 
a fishmonger to his bo “No, mastér, it's a very large 
one.” ‘** Why, you have had time to scale a mountain.” 


The certain way to be cheated is to fancy one's self more 
cunning than others. 


The ancient Greeks buried their dead In jars. Hence 
the origin of the expression, ** He's gone to pot.” 


A dull and plausible man, like an unrified gun, is a 
smooth bore. 


‘* The dear little things!" said an old nurse, of her mis- 
trese’s twin-children; “ one looks so much like both, you 
can't tell t’other from which !” 


Many a man who is proud to be quarter-master has a 
wife at home who is whole master. 


Woman's stingy husband. 


Woman's Crownine Giony.—Her bonnet. 

Children are generally very noisy, but we must except 
the children of the brain, who do not often make so much 
noise in the world as their fond parents desire. 


Hopefess old maidenhood or bachelorhood is matchless 


A dentist advertises that he inserts teeth cheaper than 
any body ise. He might find a bull-dog who would do 
it still cheaper. 


A poor fellow who had spent scores of pounds at the bar 
dsinkin , one day asked the land!{ord to trust him with a 
glass of liquor. ‘*No,” was the surly reply; “*I never 
make a practice of doing such things.” The man turned 
to a by-stander and said, “Sir will you lend me a six- 
pence?” ‘*Certainly,” was the reply. The landlord with 
alacrity placed the glass before the man, who swallowed its 
contents, then, handing the mopey to the lender, said, 
** Here, Sir, is the sixpence lowe you. I make ita —; 
degraded as I am, always to pay |*»rrowed money before 
pay my spirit bill” 


Britannia’s brea with pity? swells for slaves! 
Their wrongs are ne’ r fisgotten: 

Poor maid! we fear her bog ewells ' 
Are but he rise and fall »f cotton. 


> 


“This is really the tour (towes| of Babel,” as the old 
bachelor said when he walked rou; the nursery. 


Tt has been ascertained that th; man who “held on to 
hoemaker. 


the last” was as . 
‘* I'm particularly uneasy on th? point,” as the fly said 
when the boy stuck him on the en? of a needle. 


The maz who makes a boast o.zextraordinary shrewd- 
ness hasn't got a particle. - 

A man swallowed a set of teeth ately, and the last ac- 
counts of him stated he was exp%encing. as was to be 
expected, a terrible gnawing at th§ stomach. 


Some persons shame the devil, od by speaking the truth, 
but by outlying him. 


- 


Why are umbrellas like pancaJj.s?— Because they are 
seldom seen after Lent. 
A ducking in cold water destroy 
t increases that of a fiery woma 


he temper of hot steel, 


The human race, like an auctio@er's goods, are always 


going —going—gone. 


4LIGENCE. 


MBARDMENT oF Fort 


DOMESTIC INTE 


$3 For an account of the Hi 
PULASKI see page 278. 


CONGRES! 

On Tuesday, April 15, in the 
introduced a bill prescribing the 
in the City of Washington, which 
M‘Dou called up the resolutio: 
tary of War for Tela 


— 


eral Stone, and made a long speech in vindication of that 
officer. Senator Wade replied. The resolution finally went 
over. The Senate soon afterward went into executive 
session. —In the House, Mr. Trowbridge called up mo- 
tion, heretofore made by him, to reconsider the vote by 
which the House adopted a resolution asking the Secretary 
of War for information aa to the delay in exchanging Col- 
ovel Corcoran, and directing him to stop all exchanges 
until Colonel Corcoran should be released. After consid- 
erable debate, the resolution was amended so as to include 
Colonel Wilcox and other prisoners. The bill to regulate 
the franking privilege was considered. On motion of Mr. 
Celfax, who explained tnat the Post-office Committee, with 
one exception, were all in favor of the entire abolition of 
the privilege, in accordance with the provisions of the bill 
now before the Senate, the bill was laid on the table, 58 
to 48. 


On Wednesday, April 16, in the Senate, Senator Hale 
withdrew his resignation of the chairmanship of the Naval 
Committee. Bills providing a Territorial government for 
Kanawha (Western Virginia), and for the enforcement of 
the laws of the United States, were referred. Senator 
M‘Dougall continued his remarks respecting the arrest of 
General Stone, and opposed the adoption of the motion 
calling on the President for information on the subject 
instead of the Secretary of War. The Confiscation bill 
was then taken up, and Senator . well, of Kentucky, 
spoke against it. The deah of Mr Jooper, representa- 
tive of the Seventh d° trict of Pennsylvania, was an- 
nounced, and the customary r2eolutious of condolence adopt- 
ed. The President sent a special message to both Houses 
of Congress announcing his approval of the act abolishing 
slavery in the District of Columbia. The President ap- 
pointed ex-Mayor Berret of Washington, Hon. Samuel F. 
Vinton ot Ohio, and Daniel R. Goodloe, formerly of North 
Carolina, Commissioners to determine the validity and 
value of the claims presented under the act of emancipa- 
tion. Mr. Berret has since resigned. In the House, a 
bill appropriating thirty millions of dollars to make up de- 
ficicncies in the appropriations for the pay of the army was 
passed by a vote of one hundred and ninety yeas to two 
nays— Messrs. Calvert and May, both of Maryland, voting 
in the negative. A resolution, reported by the Judiciary 
Committee, declaring that the Government should not in- 
terfere with the transmission of intelligence by telegraph, 
when it will not afford aid to the enemy, was adopted. 
The death of Mr. Cooper, of Pennsylvania, was announced, 
resolutions of condolence were adopted, and the Mouse ad- 
journed. 

On Thursday, April 17, in the Senate, a joint resolu- 
tion appropriating $7000 for the relief of the officers and 
privates of the Maine battalion, who lost their personal 
effects on the Port Royal expedition, was adopted. The 
bill requiring electors of the District of Columbia to take 
the oath of allegiance to the Government was passed. 
The House bill establishing a Bureau of Agriculture was 
taken up. Senator Wright offered a substitute, providing 
for an Agricultural, Statistical, and Commercial Bureau, 
and made a speech in support of it. A resolution was 
adopted calling on the President for the papers and testi- 
mony in the court of inquiry in the case of Lieutenant 
Fleming, of the navy. The bill providing for a line of 
steamships between San Francisco and Shanghai was 
called up; but without taking action on it the Senate 
went into executive session. ——The House was occupied 
all day in debating the Pacific Railroad bill. 

On Friday, April 18, in the Senate, the select committee 
appointed to inquire into the circumstances attending the 
surrender of the Pensacola and Norfolk navy-yarda, and 
the armory at Harper’s Ferry to the rebels, made a volu- 
minous report, which was ordered to be printed. With 
regard to the Norfolk Navy-yard, the committee censure 
the Buchanan administration for destroying part of the 
property there and abandoning the remainder, as the evi- 
dence shows that the yard and the immense war material 
therein might easily have been saved by our forces occu- 
pying the place, who numbered one thousand men, while 
the rebels had only five hundred. Commodore Paulding, 
and Captains Pendergrast and M‘Cauley are also censured 
by the committee. A resolution calling on the Superin- 
tendent of the Census Bureau for the names of all persons 
who own slaves in the District, the ages of the slaves, and 
other information rela.ing to them, was adopted. The 
bill establishi.g line of mail steamers between San Fran- 
cisco and Shanghai was discussed, and Senator Howard, 
of Michigan, made a speech in favor of the Confiscation bill. 
——In the *iouse, several private bills were passed, and the 
Pacific Railroad bill was discussed in Committee of the 
Whole. Both House adjourned till Monday. . 

On Monday, April 21, in the Senate, in addition to pe- 
titions in favor of a bankrupt law, and a ship-cana! from 
Lake Michigan to the Mississippi River, and memorials in 
reference to the Tax bill, a petition was presented from 
free colored citizens of the United States, praying that 
territory may be acquired outside the national limits for 
their colonization, and suggesting Central America as a 
desirable locality. It was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. A resolution calling on the Secretary of 
State for the names of all Kentuckians who have been ar- 
rested and held as prisoners of state, and also the names 
of all who have been released, was offered by Senator 
Powell, and laid ever. The consideration of the resolu- 
tion in regard to the arrest of Brigadier-General Stone 
was then resumed, and after a long and somewhat angry 
discussion the resolution offered by Senator Wilson, re- 
questing the President, if not incompatible with the public 
welfare, to furnish all the information in hix poesession rel- 
ative to the arrest and imprisonment of General Stone, was 
adopted. The Confiscation bill was taken «sp, and Senator 
Davis, of Kentucky, obtained the floor, but the Senate went 
into executive ses«ion, and subsequertly adjourned. 
In the House, a bill making appropriations for a bounty to 
the widows and legal heirs of volunteers who may die or be 
killed, was referred to the Ways and Means Committee. 
The Secretary of War was requested to furnish a state- 
ment of the appointments of Brigadier-Generals from April 
1, 1861, to April 1, 1862. The resolution offered by Mr, 
Diven, of New York, requesting the Attorney-General to 
take proceedings to recover from John C. Frémont and E. 
L. Beard the sum of money obtained from the Treasury on 
the order of said Frémont, payable to said Beard, as set 
forth in the report oi the Select Committee on Government 
Contracts, came up, and elicited an interesting debate, 
which terminated in layinz the resolution on the table. 
A resolution, directing the Judiciary Committee to report 
the trial and punishment of 
military officers charged with swindling, was adopted, and 
the House adjourned. 


M‘DOWELL ON TO RICHMOND, 

General M‘Dowell made a dashing and successful ad- 
vance, with a portion of his army, from Warrenton Junc- 
tion, upon Fredericksburg, on 17th, accomplishing a march 
of twenty miles by seven o’clock on thé morning of 18th. 
The rebels, con+risting of a regiment of infantry, one of 
cavalry, and a battery, intercepted their route, but were 
driven across the Rappahannock, and our troops occupied 
the suburbs of Fredericksburg, having pushed forward in 
spite of the successful efforts of the enemy to destroy the 
bridges, which retarded though it did not prevent the pur- 
suit of our troops. The Ira Harris cavairy played a con- 
spicuous part in the action, and suffered considerably. 
Several of the rebels were killed and wounded, but the 
number is not known. Falmouth, opposite Fredericksburg, 
was occupied by our troops at seven o’clock oo the morning 
of 18th. The rebels, in addi ion to the bridge, burned the 
steamer St. Vicholas, which they stole in the Chesapeake 
Bay several months ago, together with all the other craft 
inthe river. The municipal authorities of Fredericksburg 
consented to surrender the’ city upon a guarantee of pro- 
tection to privaie property; and a meeting between Gen- 
eral Angur and a committee from the City Council was to 
be held on the 19th. Vast amounts of grain and forage 
are stored at Fredericksburg. 


BANKS ON TO RICHMOND. 


General Banks is moving rapidly up the valley of the 
Shenandoah in the direction of Staunton, which place he 
will probably occupy in a day or two. Our latest dis. 
patches from his advance are dated Sparta, Rockingham 
County, at which place it arrived on 19th, driving the en- 
emy from an adjacent hill with artillery and changes of 
the cavalry. Six thousand of Jackson's troops had passed 
through the town on the previous evening and encamped a 
short distance beyond. A skirmish took place beyond, 
Sparta on the afternoon of 19th, in which a considerable 
body of rebels was dispersed by our artillery. General 


Banks's is necessarily co.siderrh': delayed by the 
destruction of the bridges on the -oute !»y ‘I rebels. 
General Lanks reports that th rebel: «ve left Harri. 


sonburg for Gordonsville, and it was «:pposed that 
were concentrating at Yorktown. 
GENERAL HALLEC-K’S AKMY. 
There is no fu-ther intelligence of .n.p r-ance from Gen- 
eral Halleck's army. General ‘T. >ierman has 
his division two miles farther tow ard ( rinth, and om 16th 
had a briek skirmish with the rel. ‘le, in which he defeated 
them, killing fifty or sixty, atid maiutaimed his pomtion 
intact. 


they 


GENERAL MITCHE 


General Mitchell, efter seizing tne wyhis and Charies- 
ton Kailroad from Stevenson to marched sudden- 
ly into Mississippi, seized Iluka, 2 m ‘:«m Corinth, and 
burned the bridges at Decatur ane ft! '«:. At the former 
place he seized the telegraph, an i. ¢ .« pted the follow- 
ing message from Beauregard: > 

NTE, April 1868. 
To General Samuel Cooper, .. 

All present probabilities are thai «' never the enemy 
move on this position, he will do #0 ‘y:\/: a overw 
force of not less than 85,0 men We cam now muster 
only about 85,000 effectives Van Dorn may possibly join 
us in a few dags with about 15,000 more. Can we not be 
reinforced from Pemberton’s army? If defeated here we 
lowe the Mississippi Valley, and probably our cause. 
Whereas we could even afford to lose, for a while, Charies- 
ton and Savannah for th purpose of defeating Buell’s 
army, Which would not only insure us the Valley of the 
Mississippi but our independence. 

G. 'T. BEAUREGARD, 


THE MISSISSIPPI EXPEDITION. 


On 18th Commodore Foote’s bombardment of Fort 
Wright was still proceeding. The firing on the day pre- 
vious had been very heavy on both sides, The enemy 
had done no damage to our flotilla; whether they had 
suffered any from our fire was not knewn. There ap 
w@ be no expectation of an immedicte reduction of the 
fort, as the present high stage of the water in the Missis- 
sippi prevents co-operation on the pa * ef General Pope’s 
forces, which are at Oceola, Arkansas. Deserters say that 
the rebel batteries now mount 40 quus, and tha. they 
have 60 more which they are rapidly outting in porition. 
Bragg, it appears, is in command, having succeeded Vil- 
lipique. He ia said to have about 600 roops, and has the 
co-operation of four gun-boste, mounting 24 guns. Fort 
Wright, formerly called Fort Pillow, is the firs* rebel for- 
tification on the river below New Madrid. It is near the 
mouth of the Hatchie River, a few miles below Oceola, 
Arkansas, on the opposite biuff, known as the first Uhick- 
asaw Bluff, some 12 miles above Randolph, and T8 miles 
above Memphis. 


FIRE OPENED 
From rebel sources w- 


“ORT MACON, 


«dD account of the opening 
of the bombardment by ™. ops on Fort Macon on Satur- 
day week, and two day~’ :...."! fighting there. The Rich- 
mona Di h says, that the fort will, no donbt, be able 
to hold out against the invaders 

Four companies of the Connecticut Kighth R 
had a skirmish on the 12ti: with a force of rebels of one 
hundred and fifty, who made a sortie from Fort Macon, 
the rebels driving in our pickets. After a sharp 
ment the rebels were driven back to the fort. During the 
engagement Fort Macon tired seventy shots at the engag- 
ing forces, 


OCCUPATION @PALACHICOLA. 

The city of Apalachicola been successfully occupied 
by our troops, thus giving us another important point ia 
Florida. The capture wa. effected by the gun-béats Mer- 
cedita and Sagamore, witi: but little opposition, on the 
8d inst. A few shell dispersed the rebels who were in arms 
there; and the non-resi-tant portion of the tion were 
found in an almost starviug condition. The blockade had 
effectually cut off supplies on the sea-board, and their re- 
sources from inland were not sufficient to the or- 
dinary comforts of life. 


RECONNOISSANCE UP THE RAPPAHANNOCK. 


On 14th inst. a portion of the Potomac Flotilla passed 
up the Rappahannock as far as Tappahennock, about fifty 
miles below Fredericksburg. At Urbana our men, on at- 
tempting to land, were fired upon but without effect, when 
a few shells, judiciously distributed, scattered the few rebels 
there. Two miles from Tappahannock is Lowry's 
where the rebels had a strong battery. This was 
by the flotilla with such success that the rebels were speed- 
ily forced to flee, when our men landed and destroyed the 
rebel quarters and secured considerable booty. The fleet 


. remained at Tappahannock until the 15th, and then re- 


turned down the river, having gained much valuable in- 


formation. 


NASHVILLE RETURNING TO HER FIRST LOVE, 


The City Council of Nashville, Tennessee, at its last 
session (April 14th) passed the following resolutions: 

Resol That the Mayor of the city of Nashville be, 
and he is hereby requested and instructed to have the 
flag of the United States placed upon all pubiie property 
belonging to this corporation. 

Resolved, That we cordially thank the officers and sol- 
diers of the United States for the unexampled kindness 
and courtesy hitherto extended to our fellow-citizens, and 
that, as men striving together with them for the re-estab- 
lishment of the gavernment of our fathers, we pledge them 
our most sincere and hearty co-operation. 

Resolutions were also adopted directing the teachers in 
the public schools in the city to take the oath of allegiance 
or resign. 

THE “NASHVILLE’ OUT AGAIN, 


The rebel steamer Nash ille arrived at Nassau, New 
Providence, on the 1st inst. from Charleston, and changed 
her colors to the British, under the name of Thomas L. 
wregp- She sailed again on the 6th, ha cleared for 
St. John’s, New Brunswick, having on board a cargo of 
arms brought to Nassau by the British steamship South- 
ward. She doubtless intends to run the blockade at 
Charleston again. 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE MONITOR” PANIC. 

Born Houses of the British Parliyment have been en- 
gaged in debates on the inutility of land fortifications and 
wooden ships for purposes of coast dejense and war, as well 
as the necessity of an’ immediate of the 
British pa: y, so as to put her in posyeseion of an iron-ar- 
mored fleet. The speeci:es of Lord ardwicke, practical 
seaman: the Duke of Somerset, Firtt Lord of the Admi- 
ralty; Lord Palmerston, Sir John Wakingtos, aad other 
prominent men, show that they are gleatly alarmed at the 
position in which their country is p‘aced by the issue of 
the conflict between the Merrt#mar\ and 
press re-echoee the sentiment; the Lindon 7¥mes assuring 
its readers that England must not 


all other things are 


FRANCE. 
IRON-CLAD 8EIPS THYRE TOO. 

The French iron-plated gun-boat shich arrived in the 
Seine from Bordeaux about a year »go has been length- 
ened and modified in shape; she i now 
being wholly roofed in by a casing « iron plates, presents 

remarkable 


secondary to this.” 


a a in the wacer—something like a 
has 
She rt funnela, two en- 


RUSSIA. 
THE CZAR CATCHKS THe DESKASE. 


The Kussian Government i+ dete to save every 
ruble possible in to thefacoey fr the Sing 
out of an irom-plated fleet. 
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FAC SIMILE OF THE SUPERSCRIPTION OF THE LETTER 


——$—$—$—$— 


[May 3, 1862 


SENATOR YULEE’S LETTER. 
We reproduce herewith a fac-simile of a re- 
markable letter from Senator Yulee to Joseph Fin- 
egan, of the ‘‘ Sovereignty Conference” of Florida. 
This letter, which reveals the crooked purposes of 
the traitors who have plunged the country into the 
present war, was found by the correspondent of 
the New York Times at Fernandina, Florida, when 
the town was occupied by the Union forces. The 
following were the resolutions inclosed in the let- 
ter: 

Resolved—1. That in our opinion each of the Southern 
States should, as soon as may be, secede from the Union. 

Resolred—2. That provision should be made for a Con- 
ventfen to organize a Confederacy of the Seceding States, 


the Convention to meet not later than the 15th of Febru- 
ary, at the City of Montgomery, in the State of Alabama. 


Resolved, That in view of the hostile legislation that is 
threatened against the Seceding States, and which may 
be consumated (sic in original, for it seems his secession 
mania extended even into orthography) before the 4th of 
March, we ask instructions whether the delegations are to 
remain in Congress until that date for the purpose of de- 
feating such legislation. 

Resolved, That a Committee be and are hereby »ppoint- 
ed, consisting of Mesers. Davis, Slidell, and Mallory, to 
carry out the objects of this meeting. 


4 


THE SECON? TRIP OF THE 
“MERRIMAC.” 


We publish on page 277 a series of sketches 
from Fortress Monroe, illustrating THe Seconp 
Terre oF THE “ Merrimac,” which occurred on 
lith inst. The various sketches explain them- 
selves. Meanwhile we condense the following ac- 
count of thecruise of the rebel iron-clad monster 
from_the //erald correspondence . 


The long-expecte:. icappearance of the rebel steamer 
Ve rrimac occurred yesterday morning. After a lapse of 
veirly five weeks in reptiring damag.s sustained by her 
envagement with the Monifor, she returned to the Roads 
f on Norfolk at T p.m. yesterday, accompanied by her con- 
sorta, the Patrick Henry, Yorktown, Teazer, Raleigh, and 

The signal-gun at the fortress was fired, and in a few 
minutes the garrison was under arms; and the artilleriats, 
composed of detachments of the Naval brigade and Wis- 
consiu artillery, soon after manned the guns on the para- 
pet of the fortress. The large fleet of Union schooner 
transports which was anchored in the Roads on seeing the 
rebel fleet slipped their moorings, and, favored by wind 
and tide, were soon out of harm's way. Many of those in 
Hampton Cove, restricted by the narrow and serpentine 
channela, not being able to get out of the way of them- 
selves, were assisted by the eteam-tugs, of which there area 
number here. ‘The little Monitor, which has been anxious- 
ly awaiting the re-appearance of the-Merrimac, on seeing 


the latter approach, got ready for action by clearing her 
decks, lowering her smoke and steam pipes, slipping her 
anchor. and in less than ten minutes was ready for action. 
The orders from Flag-officer Goldsborough were, however, 
to act strictly on the defensive, and to give battle only 
when the rebel craft should approach a given point. The 
Merrimac and her consorts meanwhile had approached to 
within four miles of the fortreas, and there she stopped, 
having, as it afterward proved, a certain boundary, without 
the range of the guns of the fort, over which she would not 
‘ The French war steamer Catinef, which was anchored 
near the Monitor when the Merrimac hove in sight, and 
was taking in water from a Union schooner, took up her 
anchor, and, taking the schooner under the protection of 
her flag, proceeded to a point between here and Newport 
News, where she had already been preceded by the French 
war steamer Gassandi and the British steamer Rinaldo. 
The steam transports State of [Iaine, Mystic, South Amer- 
ica, and others, with troops, were in the harbor, but soon 
moved to a haven of safety out of the range of the threat- 
ened point. The Monitor, in her defensive attitude, join- 
ed by the Stevens battery Naugatuck, steamed around in 
the Roads, at times showing their broadsides defiantly at 


‘the rebel fleet. The rebel fleet seemed to take a cowardly 


advantage of the presence of the foreign vessels in the 
toads, and kept continually under their cover, so that, 
had our policy been on the offensive, we could not have 
fired a shot at the rebels without endangering the neutral 
vessela. Things remained pretty much in the 
rebel fleet backing and filling. at times running up to the 
Merrimac for ordera, and then steaming away. At 9 
o'clock a.m. thé rebel gun-boat Patrick Henry left the 
fleet and ran into Hampton Cove by the inside channel, 


leading from Newport News Point toward Hampton vil- 
Inge. At first it seemed to be a manauvre to induce the 
Monitor to change her position ; and others supposed the 
rebel steamer had hostile designs on the Federal camp at 
Hampton (Camp Hamilton). The sequel to the problem 
was soon discovered when the rebel craft, subsequently 
joined by the rebel steamer Teazer, were seen cutting out 
two Union brigs and a schooner, which were at anchor 
about two miles from shore. The affair was deeply hu- 
miliating, and no efforts were made by our fleet to prevent 
the outrage until after the rebel steamers were escaping 
with their prises and under full headway for Norfolk, 
when the gun-boats Octrrora and Naugatuck were sent 
up Hampton Cove to a point near where the stolen vessels 
had been anchored. 

The Patrick Henry towed her prizes to Norfolk, and re- 
turned to join the rebel fleet shortly after 12™. A large 
number of rebel excursionists on steamers followed the 
fleet down from Norfolk to see the fun; but they were 
doomed to disappointment, as no fight occurred. 

The Merrimac and her rebel conzorts returned to Nor- 
folk from the Roads at half past 5 o'clock, without having 
induced our fleet, including the Monitor, to give them bat- 
tle on unequal grounds, Before leaving, however, she ex- 
changed a few shota, at long range, with the Union gun- 
boats Octarora and Stevens battery Nawgatuck, the latter 
lying at anchor in Hampton Cove. The practice of the 
Merrimac was very poor, her best gun not throwing a shot 
over three miles, while her opponents threw shot over three 
and a half milese—the Naugatuck, with her superior 100- 
pound Parrott gun, throwing even further. 


It is understood that the great gun of the Mer- 


rimac exploded on 11th. 


CAPTURE OF FORT PULASKI. 


We recorded the fall of Fort Pulaski, on 11¢} 
April, in our last Number. We now publish. op 
page 284, a series of views of the Fort and Ov) 
Batreries, from sketches by Mr. Theodore R 
Davis, and a Pian by Lieutenant Haas. Mr 
Davis, who was with General Gilmore when the 
batteries were being built, thus describes the work - 


Shortly after the occupation of Tybee Island 
troops, Captain (now General) the 
erection of a number of batteries for the reduction of Fort 
Pulaski. The majority of these batteries were for heav 
mortars of thirteen inches calibre. Most of these were S 
be erected within easy range and sight of the fort. How 
to do this unseen was a matter of serious consideration as 
the smallest party of men seen during the daytime at these 
places provoked the fire from the guns of Pulaski. This 
made it necessary that all work should be done at night 
There being few natural advantages the slightest dees 
were made, by the ingenuity of General Gilmore, to serve a. 
the basis of a fortification; during each night fences and 
bu-hes were carefully raised a foot or so at atime, and while 
nochange in their appearance was observed from Fort Py. 
laski, a battery was in course of construction within from 
1500 to 3000 yards, Whenever the transportation of one of 
the heavy mertars was interrupted by the approach of day- 
light it was carelessly cove up with bushes, and it re. 
mained undisturbed during the day. Some of these mor- 
tars weighed 17,000 pounds each; and the roads were se 
bad at first that the wheels of the trucks sunk into the 
mud upto the hubs. A corduroy road was afterward con- 
structed, however, with fagots bound together, the inter. 
stices being filled with earth. Some of the guns were 
casemated, and all the batteries were carefully concealed 
from view. Not a loud word was spoken during their con- 
struction. Orders were given in an under-tone, and during 
the transportation of the artillery orders were transmitted 
by a whistle. It is suppored that the enemy were in total 
ignorance of the operations going on #0 near them until 
our guns opened upon the fort. 


The bombardment is thus described in the corre- 
spondence of the Herald: 


On Thursday morning, at twenty-three minutes of eight, 
the fire was opened by a discharge of a 13-inch mortar 
from Battery Halleck, fired by Lieutenant Horace Porter 
of the Ordnance Department, the shell exploding in the 
air; and this was succeeded by a 13-inch shell from Bat- 
tery Stanton, which exploded short. In a moment or two 
several of the mortars were discharged from the other bat- 
teries; but none of the shells were effective, the firing 
being wild and the fuses too short. Three minutes after 
the first fire Fort Pulaski responded from a 10-inch bar- 
bette gun, the shell exploding harmlessly over Tybee I:+1- 
and. The firing soon became general on both sides, little 
damage being done by either for some time, as we had not 
attained the correct range, and the enemy were not quite 
sure of the position of our battery. Soon, however, we ob- 
served the dust begin to fly from the pancope, between the 
south and southeast faces, and we were satisfied that the 
breaching batteries (Halleck, Scott, Siegel, M‘Clellan, and 
Totten) on Goat Point were in full play, sending their rifled 
balls, solid 10-inch shot and heavy shell, with terrible ef- 
fect against the brick walls. 

The bombardment went on all day, the fire from our 
batteries being more effective every minute. The enemy, 
finding that our 13-inch shells were not so destructive aa 
they expected, began to work their barbette guns with 
great energy and give us some trouble. Our Parrott guns 
were brought to bear upon them, and a hot fire was poured 
upon their guns, and one or two of them dismounted. The 
fire from the breaching batteries became more and more 
disastrous to the enemy as the day advanced. Ti.e pan- 
cope began to assume a mottled aspect. It appeared to 
have the small-pox, Blotches appearing all over it. These 
after a while ran together, and deep holes in the face ot 
the wall of the pancope were discovered, which became 
deeper and deeper, and finally assumed the form of a 
breach. The breach at dusk, at which time the fire was 
temporarily suspended on both sides, was not entirely 
through the wall, except at one small point, through which 
a gleam of sunlight was caught about sunset. During the 
night an occasional shell was thrown from batteries Burn- 
side and Halleck, and from the rifled guns of Battery 
Siegel. The enemy made no reply, but seemed to be en 
gaged in repairing damages. We had lost not a man dur- 
ing the day, and sustained no damage of consequence to 
our batteries. 

Such as were injured were repaired by the engineers 
during the night, and all was made ready by daylight for 
another day's operations. At daylight on Friday fire was 
opened by our batteries, and responded to by the enemy. 

TheJames shells, which had well bored and honey-combed 
the pancope of the fort, had prepared it well for the opera- 
tions of the solid 10-inch shot, and when the Columbiads 
from Goat Pvint opened the pancope began to crumble. 
The breach of the day previous enlarged, two others were 
effected, and by two o'clock, when the rebel flag was haul- 
ed down and the white flag raised, a practicable breach, 
large enough to drive a four-horse wagon through, had 
been formed, and our James shells were passing through 
it, across the terra plain, and breaching the magazine it- 
self. This brought the rebels to terms. They uncondi- 
tionally surrendered. 

The fort was much cut up by our firing. The 
breach was immense, and rifle-balls passed com- 
pletely through it. No fort was ever breaehed 
before at so great a distance. 

The breaching batteries were as follows: 
Battery. 
3 13-in. Mortars, 
rant, 3 13-in. Mortgrs, 
Lyon, 3 10-in. Columbiads, vattern 1861, 15,059 
Lincoln 8 8-in. Columbiads, pattern 1844, 9,24€ 
Burnside, 1 13-in. Mortar, 
Sherman, 313-in. Mortars, pattern 1861, 17,120 
Halleck, 213-in. M 

Scott, {3 Columbiads. 

124-pr. James 


9. Siegel, Siege carriage. 
2 42-pr. 
10. M‘Clellan 45 32-pr. Sea coast. - 
ttern 
11, Totten, 410-in. Mortars, Seer 1852. 


MAP OF YORKTOWN AND ITS 
SURROUNDINGS. 


Tue Mar on page 279 represents that peninsula 
of Virginia and its surrounding waters where the 
United States forces under M‘Clellan, and those 
of the rebels under the archrebel Jeff Davis, are 
concentrating for the final struggle in Virginia. 
The tint along the coast-line represents a depth of 
six feet and less at low tide; the dotted lines be- 
yond the tint mark a depth of three fathoms (18 
feet); between these dotted lines the depth of wa- 
ter in the James and York rivers is in many places 
50 feet and over. The York River, being narrow- 
ed by Gloucester Point, has great depth of water 
opposite Yorktown. The channel opposite Fortress 
Monroe is also very deep, and well guarded by the 
fort on one side and the Rip Raps on the other. 
Strong rebel batteries on Sewall’s Point and Cra- 
ney Island guard the lair of the Merrimac. The 
rebel intrenchments extend across the peninsula 
from the mouth of Warwick River, up its west bank, 
thence northeastwardly to the York River to Sel- 
by’s Point, about midway between Wormley’s 
Creek and Yorktown. 
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CHAPTER XII.—{ Continued.) 
“THe governess stood alone at the study win- 
dow. ‘The morning was oppressively hot, and 


’ she threw up the lower sash to admit more air 


into the room as Mr. Pendril came in. 

They bowed to eath other with a formal po- 
liteness which betrayed on either side an uneasy 
sense of restraint. Mr. Pendril was one of the 
many men who appear superficially to the worst 
advantage under the influence of strong mental 
agitation which it is necessary for them to con- 
trol. Miss Garth, on her side, had not forgotten 
the ungraciously guarded terms in which the 
lawyer had replied to her letter; and the natur- 
al anxiety which she felt on the subject of the 
interview was not relieved by any favorable 
opinion of the man who sought it. As they 
confronted each other in the silence of the sum- 
mer’s morning—both dressed in black; Miss 
Garth's hard features gaunt and haggard with 
grief; the lawyer’s cold, colorless face, vcid of 
all marked expression, suggestive of a business 
embarrassment and of nothing more—it would 
have been hard to find two persons less attractive 
externally to any ordinary sympathies than the 
two who had now met together, the one to tell, 
the other to hear, the secrets of the dead. 

‘I am sincerely sorry, Miss Garth, to intrude 
on you at such a time as this. But circum- 
stances, as I havé already explained, leave me 
no other choice.” 

“Will you take a seat, Mr. Pendril? You 
wished to see me in this room, I believe ?” 

**Onby in this room because Mr. Vanston 
papers are kept here, and I may find it necessary 
to refer to some of them.” 

After that formal interchange of question and 
answer they sat down on either side of a table 
placed close under the window. One waited to 
speak, the other waited to hear. There was a 
momentary silence. Mr. Pendril broke it by re- 
ferring to the young ladies with the customary 
inquiries and the customary expressions of sym- 
pathy. Miss Garth answered him with the same 
ceremony, in the same conventional tone. There 
was a second pause of silence. The humming 
of flies among the evergreen shrubs under the 
window penetrated drowsily into the room, a 
the tramp of a heavy-footed cart-horse, ploddi 
along the high-road beyond the garden, was 
plainly audible in the stillness as if it had been 
night. 

The lawyer roused his flagging resolutien, and 
spoke to the purpose when he spoke next. 

‘*You have some reason, Miss Garth,” he be- 
gan, “‘to feel not quite satisfied with my past 
conduct toward you in one particular. During 
Mrs. Vanstone’s fatal illness you addressed a 
letter to me, making certain inquiries, which, 
while she lived, it was impossible for me to an- 
swer. Her deplorable death releases me from 
the restraint which I had imposed on myself, 
and permits—or, more properly, obliges me to 
speak. You shall know what serious reasons I 
had for waiting day and night, in the hope of 
obtaining that interview which unhappily never 
took ‘place; and in justice to Mr. Vanstone’s 
memory, your own eyes shall inform you that 
he made his. will.” 

He rose, unlocked a little iron safe in the cor- 
ner of the room, and returned to the table with 
some folded sheets of paper, which he spread 


open under Miss Garth’s eyes. When she had | 


regd the first words, ‘‘In the name of God, 
Amen,” he turned the sheet, and pointed to the 
end of the next page. She saw the well-known 
signature, ‘‘ Andrew Vanstone.” She saw the 
customary attestations of the two witnesses, and 
the date of the document, reverting to a period 
of more than five years since. Having thus con- 
vinced her of the formality of the will, the law- 
yer interposed before she could question him, and 
addressed her in these words : 

‘¢T must not deceive you,” he said. ‘‘I have 
my own reasons for producing this document.” 

‘¢ What reasons, Sir?” 

‘You shall hear them. When you are in 
possession of the truth, these pages may help to 


preserve your respect for Mr. Vanstone’s mem- . 


Miss Garth started back in her chair. 

‘¢ What do you mean?” she asked, with a stern 
straightforwardness. 

He took no heed of the question; he went on 
as if she had not interrupted him. 

‘¢]T have a second reason,” he continued, ‘‘ for 
showing you the will. If I can prevail on you 
to read certain clauses in it, under my superin- 
tendence, you will make your own discovery of 
the circumstances which I am here to disclose 
—circumstances so painful that I hardly know 
how to communicate them to you with my own 
li 

Miss Garth looked him steadfastly in the face. 
‘‘ Circumstances, Sir, which affect the dead par- 
ents, or the living children ?’’ 

‘Which affect the dead and the living both,” 
answered the lawyer. ‘‘ Circumstances, I grieve 
to say, which involve the future of Mr. Van- 
stone’s unhappy daughters.” 

‘*Wait,” said Miss Garth, ‘‘ wait a little.” 
She pushed her gray hair back from her tem- 
ples, and struggled with the sickness of heart, 
the dreadful faintness of terror, which would 
have overpowered a younger or a less resolute 
woman. Her eyes, dim with watching, weary 
with grief, searched the lawyer’s unfathomable 
face. ‘*His unhappy daughters?” she repeated 
to herself, vacantly. ‘‘ He talks as if there was 
some worse calamity than the calamity which has 
made them orphans.’’ She paused once more, 
and rallied her sinking courage. ‘‘I will not 
make your hard duty, Sir, more painful to you 
than I can help,” she resumed. ‘‘ Show me the 
place in the will. Let me read it, and know the 
worst.”’ 

Mr. Pendril turned back to the first page, and 
pointed to a certain place in the cramped lines 
of writing. ‘‘ Begin here,” he said. 

She tried to begin; she tried to follow his fin- 

ger, as she had followed it already to the signa- 
tures and the dates. But her senses seemed to 
share the confusion of her mind—the words 
mingled together, and the lines swam before her 
eyes. 
**T can't follow you,” she said.. ‘‘ You must 
tell it, or read it to me.” She pushed her chair 
back from the table, and tried to collect herself. 
‘** Stop!” she exclaimed, as the lawyer, with vis- 
ible hesitation and reluctance, took the papers 
in his own hand. ‘‘One question first. Does 
his will provide for his children ?” 

‘* His will provided for thea, when he made it.” 

‘*When he made it?” (Something of her 
natural bluntness broke out in her manner as 
she repeated the answer.) ‘‘ Does it provide for 
them now ?” 

**Tt does not.” 

She snatched the will from his hand and threw 
it into a corner of the room. ‘‘ You mean well,” 
she said; ‘‘you wish to spare me; but you are 
wasting your time and my strength. If the will 


is useless, there let it lie. Tell me the truth, 


Mr. Pendril—tell it plainly, tell it instantly, in 
your own words!” 

He felt that it-would be useless cruelty to re- 
sist that appeal. There was no merciful altern- 
ative but to answer it on the spot. 

‘*] must refer you to the spring of the present 
year, Miss Garth. Do you remember the fourth 
of March ?” 

Her attention wandered again; a thought 
seemed te have struck her at the moment when 
he spoke. Instead of answering his inquiry she 
put a question of her own. 

** Let me break the news to myself,” she said 
—‘‘let me anticipate you, if I can. His useless 
will, the terms in which you speak of his daugh- 
ters, the doubt you seem to feel of my continued 
respect for his memory, have opened a new view 
tome. Mr. Vanstone has died a ruined man— 
is that what you had to tell me ?” 

‘*Far from it. Mr. Vanstone has died, leay- 
ing a fortune of more than eighty thousand 
pounds—a fortune invested in excellent securi- 
ties. He lived up to his income, but never be- 
yond it; and all his debts added tegether would 
not reach two hundred pounds. If he had died 
a ruined man, I should have felt deeply for his 
children—but I should not have hesitated to tell 
you the truth, as I am hesitating now. Let me 
repeat a question which escaped you, I think, 
when I first put it. Carry your mind back to 
the spring of this year. Do you remember the 
fourth of March ?” 

Miss Garth shook her head. ‘‘ My agp 
for dates is bad at the best of times,” she said. 
‘‘T am too confused to exert it at a moment's 
notice. Can you put your question in no other 
form ?” 

He put it in this form: : 

‘*Do you remember any domestic event in the 
spring of the present year which appeared to af- 
fect Mr. Vanstone more seriously than usual ?” 

Miss Garth leaned forward in her chair, and 
looked eagerly at Mr. Pendril across the table. 
** The journey to London !” she exclaimed. ‘‘I 
distrusted the journey to London from the first! 
Yes! I remember Mr. Vanstone receiving a 
letter—I remember his reading it, and lookin 
so altered from himself that he startled us all.” 

Did you notice any apparent understanding 


between Mr. and Mrs. Vanstone on the subject 
of that letter?” 

‘Yes, I did. One of the girls—it was Mag- 
dalen—mentioned the post-mark ; some place in 

merica. It all comes back to me, Mr. Pendril. 

rs. Vanstone looked excited and anxious the 
moment she heard the place named. They went 
to London together the next day, they explained 
nothing to their daughters, nothing tome. Mrs. 
Vanstone said the journey was for family affairs. 
I suspected something wrong; I couldn't tell 


don, saying that her object was to consult a phy- 
sician on the state of her health, and not to 
alarm her daughters by telling them. Some- 
thing in the letter rather hurt me at the time. 
I thought there might be some other motive that 
she was keeping from me. Did I do her wrong?” 

‘¢You did herno wrong. ‘There was a motive 
which she was keeping from you. In revealing 
that motive I reveal the painful secret which 
brings me to this house. All that I could do to 
prepare you I have done. Let me now tell the 
truth in the plainest and fewest words. When 
Mr. and Mrs. Vanstone left Combe-Raven, in 
the March of the present year—” 

Before he could complete the sentence a sud- 
den movement of Miss Garth’s interrupted him. 
She started violently and looked round toward 
the window. ‘‘ Only the wind among the leaves,” 
she said, faintly. ‘*My nerves are so shaken 
the least thing startles me. Speak out, for God’s 


house—tell me in plain words—why did they go 
to London ?” 

In plain words Mr. Pendril told her: 

‘They went to London to be married.” 

With that answer he placed a slip of paper on 
the table. It was the marriage certificate of the 
-dead parents, and the date it bore was March 
the twentieth, eighteen hundred and forty-six. 

Miss Garth neither moved nor spoke. The 
certificate lay beneath her unnoticed. She sat 
with her eyes rooted on’ @he lawyer's face ; her 
mind stunned, her senses helpless. He saw that 
all his efforts to break the shock of the discovery 
had been efforts made in vain; he felt the vital 
importance of rousing her, and firmly and dis- 
tinctly repeated the fatal words. 

‘‘They went to London to be married,” he 


’ the plain fact first: the explanation shall come 
afterward. Miss Garth, I speak 
truth! In the spring of this year theygeft home ; 
they lived in London for a fortnight, in the 
strictest retirement; they were married by license 
at the end of that time. There is a copy of the 
certificate, which I myself obtained on Monday 


self. It is Friday, the twentieth of March—the 
March of this present year.” 

As he pointed to the certificate that faint 
breath of air among the shrubs beneath the win- 
dow which had startled Miss Garth stirred the 
leaves once more. He heard it himself this 
time, and turned his face so as to let the breeze 
play upon it. No breeze came, no breath of 
air.that was strong enough for him to feel float- 
ed into the room. 

Miss Garth roused herself mechanically and 
read the certificate. It seemed to produce no 
distinct impression on her: she laid it on one 
side in a lost, bewildered manner. ‘‘ Twelve 
years,” she said, in low, hopeless tones—‘‘ twelve 
quiet happy years I lived with this family. Mrs. 
Vanstone was my friend ; my dear, valued friend 
—my sister, I 
it. with me a little, Sir; I can’t believe it 


‘“*T shall help 
you more,”’ said 
stand me better when I take you back to the 
time of Mr. Vanstone’s early life. I won't ask marriage ceremony, to keep 


~ 


Mrs. Vanstone wrote to me from Lon- 


When Mr. and Mrs. Vanstone left this 
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“HER EYES, DIM WITH WATCHING, WEARY WITH GRIEF, SEARCHED THE LAWYER'S UNFATII- 
OMABLE FACE. UNHAPPY DAUGHTERS,’ SHE REPEA 


for your attention just yet. Let us wait a little 
until you recover yourself.” 

They waited afew minutes. The lawyer took 
some letters from his pocket, referred to them 
attentively and put them back again. 
you listen to me now?” he asked, kindly. 
bowed her head in answer. 
sidered with himself for a moment. 
caution you on one point,” he said. 
pect of Mr. Vanstone’s character which I am 
now about to present to you seems in séme re- 
spects at variance with your later experience, 
bear in mind that when you first knew him 
twelve years since he was a man of forty, and 
that when I first knew him he was a lad of 
nineteen.” 

His next words raised the veil and showed the 
irrevocable Past. 


**Can 
She 
Mr. Pendril con- 
“T must 
**Tf the as- 


CHAPTER XIII. 


“Tue fortune which Mr. Vanstone possessed 
when you knew him” (the lawyer began) ‘‘ was 
part, and part only, of the inheritance which fell 
to him on his father’s death. Mr. Vanstone the 
elder was a manufacturer in the North of En- 
gland. He married early in life; and the chil- 
dren of the marriage were either six or seven in 
number—I am not certain which. First, Michael, 
the eldest son, still living, and now an old man, 
‘turned seventy. Secondly, Selina, the eldest 
daughter, who married in after-life, and who 
died ten or eleven years ago. After those two 
came other sons and daughters whose early 
deaths make it unn 
particularly. ‘The last, and by many years the 
youngest of the children, was Andrew, whom I 
first knew, as I told you, at the age of nineteen. 
My father was then on the point of retiring from 
the active pursuit of his profession, and in suc- 
ceeding to his business I also succeeded to his 
connection with the Vanstones as the family 
solicitor. 

‘‘ At that time Andrew had just started in 
life by entering the army. 
than a year of home-service he was ordered out 
with his regiment to Canada. 
England he left his father and his elder brother 
Michael seriously at variance. I need not de- 
tain you by entering into the cause of the quar- 
I need only tell you that the elder Mr. 
Vanstone, with many excellent qualities, was a 
man of fierce and intractable temper. 
est son had set him at defiance, under circum- 
stances which might have justly irritated a fa- 
ther of far milder character; and he declared, 
in the most positive terms, that he would never 
see Michael’s face again. 
treaties, and of the entreaties of his wife, he tore 
up, in our presence, the will which provided for 
Michael’s share in the paternal inheritance. Such 
was the family position when the younger son 
left home for Canada. 

‘*Some months after Andrew’s arrival with 
his regiment at Quebec he became acquainted 
with a woman of great personal attractions, who 
came, or said she came, from one of the South- 
ern States of America. She obtained an imme- 
diate influence over him, and she used it to the 
basest purpose. You knew the easy, affection- 
ate, trusting nature of the man in later life—you 
can imagine how thoughtlessly he acted on the 
impulses of his youth. It is useless to dwell on 
this lamentable part of the story. He was just 
twenty-one; he was blindly devoted toa worth- 
less woman; and she led him on, with merciless 
cunning, till it was too late to draw back. In 
one word, he committed the fatal error of his life 
—he married her. 

‘* She had been wise enough in her own inter- 
ests to dread the influence of his brother officers, 
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hetween them a secret. She could do this, but 
she could not provide against the results of ac- 
cident. Hardly three months had passed when 
a chance disclosure exposed the life she had led 
before her marriage. But one alternative was 
left to her husband—the alternative of instantly 
separating from her. 

‘The effect of the discovery on the unhappy 
hoy—for a boy in disposition he still was—may 
be judged by the event which followed the ex- 
posure. One of Andrew’s superior officers found 
him in his quarters writing to his father a con- 
fession of the disgraceful truth with a loaded 
pistol by his side. That officer saved the lad’s 
lite from his own hand, and hushed up the scan- 
dalous affair by a compromise. The marriage 
being a perfectly legal one, and the wife's mis- 
conduct prior to the ceremony giving her hus- 
hand no claim to his release from her by divorce, 
it was only possible to appeal to her sense of her 
own interests. A handsome annuai allowance 
was secured to her, on condition that she re- 
turned to the place from which she had come, 
that she never appeared in England, and that 
she ceased to use her husband’s name. Other 
stipulations were added to these. She accept- 
ed them all, and measures were privately tak- 
en to have her well looked after in the place 
of her retreat. What life she led there, and 
whether she performed all the conditions im- 
posed on her, I can not say. I can only tell 
you that she never, to my knowledge, came to 
England ; that she never annoyed Mr. Vanstone ; 
and that the annual allowance was paid her, 
through a local agent in America, to the day of 
her death. All that she wanted in marrying him 
was money, and money she got. 

‘‘In the mean time Andrew had left the regi- 
ment. Nothing would induce him to face his 
brother officers after what had happened. He 
sold out and returned to England. ‘The first 
intelligence which reached him on his return 
was the intelligence of his father’s death. He 
came to my office in London before going home, 
and there learael from my lips how the family 
quarrel had ended. 

“The will which Mr. Vanstone the elder had 
destroyed in my presence had not been, so far 
as I knew, replaced by another. When I was 
sent for, in the usual course, on his death, I fully 
expected that the law would be left to make 
the customary division among his widow and 
his ehildren. To my surprise a will appeared 
among his papers, correctly drawn and executed, 
and dated about a week after fhe period when 
the first will had been destroyed. He had main- 
tained his vindictive purpose against his eldest 
son, and had applied to a stranger for the pro- 
fessional assistance which I honestly believe he 
was ashamed to ask for at my hands. 

“It is needless to trouble you with the pro- 
visions of the will in detail. ‘There were the 
widow and three surviving children to be pro- 
vided for. ‘The widow received a life-interest 
only in a portion of the testator’s property. The 
remaining portion was divided between Andrew 
and Selina—two-thirds to the brother, one-third 
to the sister. On the mother’s death, the money 
from which her income had been derived was to 
go to Andrew and Selina, in the same relative 

roportions as before—five thousand pounds hav- 
ing been first deducted from the sum and paid 
to Michael as the sole legacy left by the impla~ 
cable father to his eldest son. 

“Speaking in round numbers, the division of 
property, as settled by the will, stood thus: Be- 
fore the mother’s death Andrew had seventy 
thousand pounds; Selina had thirty-five thou- 
sand pounds; Michael had nothing. After the 
mother’s death Michael had five thousand 
pounds, to set against Andrew’s inheritance aug- 
mented to one hundred thousand, and Selina’s 
inheritance increased to fifty thousand. Do not 
suppose that I am dwelling unnecessarily on this 
part of the subject. Every word I now speak 
bears on interests still in suspense, which vitally 
concern Mr. Vanstone’s daughters. As we get 
on from past to present, keep in mind the terri- 
ble inequality of Michael's inheritance and An- 
drew’s inheritance.. The harm done by that vin- 
dictive will is, I greatly fear, not over yet. 

** Andrew's firgt impulse, when he heard the 
news which I had to tell him, was worthy of the 
open, generous nature of the man. He at once 
proposed to divide his inheritance with his elder 
brother. But there was one serious obstacle in 
the way. A letter from Michael was waiting 
for him at my office when he came there, and 
that letter charged him with being the original 
cause of estrangement between his father and 
his elder brother. The efforts which he had 
made—bluntly and incautiously I own, but with 
the purest and kindest intentions, as I know 
—to compose the quarrel before leaving home, 
were perverted by the vilest misconstruction to 
support an accusation of treachery and false- 
hood which would have stung any man to the 
quick. Andrew felt, what I felt, that if these 
imputations were not withdrawn before his gen- 
crous intentions toward his brother toek ef- 
feet the mere fact of their execution would 
amount to a practical acknowledgment of the 
justice of Michael’s charge against him. He 
wrote to his brother in the most forbearing terms. 
The answer received was as offensive as words 
could make it. Michael had inherited his fa- 
ther’s temper, unredeemed by his father’s better 
qualities: his second letter reiterated .e charges 
contained in the first, and declaredt at he would 
only accept the offered division asa act of atone- 
ment restitution on Andrew . part. I next 
wrote to the mother to use her influence. She 
was herself aggrieved at being ieft with nothing 
more than a life-interest in her husband’s prop- 
erty; she sided resolutely with Michael; and she 
stigmatized Andrew’s proposal as an attempt to 
bribe her eldest son into withdrawing a charge 
against his brother, which that brother knew to 


be true. After this last repulse nothing more | 


could be done. Michael withdrew to the Con- 
tinent, dnd his mother followed him there. She 
lived long enough, and saved money enough out 
of her income to add considerably at her death 
to her elder son’s five thousand pounds. He had 
previously still further improved his pecuniary 
position by an advantageous marriage; and he 
is now passing the close of his days either in 
France or Switzerland—a widower with one son. 
We shall return to him shortly. In the mean 
time I need only tell you that Andrew and Mi- 
chael never again met—never again communi- 
cated even by writing. To all intents and pur- 
poses they were dead te each other from those 
early days to the present time. 

‘*You can now estimate what Andrew's posi- 
tion was when he left his profession and returned 
to England. Possessed of a fortune, he was 
alone in the world; his future destroyed at the 
fair outset of life; his mother and brother es- 
tranged from him; his sister lately married, 
with interests and hopes in which he had no 
share. Men of firmer mental calibre might have 
found refuge from such a situation as this in an 
absorbing intellectual pursuit. He was not capa- 
ble of the effort; all the strength of his character 
Jay in the affections he had wasted. His place 
in the world was that quiet place at home, with 
wife and children to make his life happy, which 
he had lost forever. To look back was more 
than he dare. To look forward was more than 
he could. In sheer despair he let his own im- 
petuous youth drive him on, and cast himself 
into the lowest dissipations of a London life. 

“* A woman’s falsehood had driven him to his 
ruin. A woman’s love saved him at the outset 
of his downward career. Let us not speak of 
her harshly—for we laid her with him yesterday 
in the grave. 

“You, who only knew Mrs. Vanstone in later 
life,ewhen illness and sorrow and secret care had 
altered and saddened her, can form no adequate 
idea of her attractions of person and character 
when she was a girl of seventeen. I was with 
Andrew when he first met her. I had tried to 
rescue him, for one night at least, from degrad- 
ing associates and degrading pleasures by per- 
suading him to go with me to a ball given by one 
of the great City Companies. ‘There they met. 
She produced a strong impression on him the 
moment he saw her. ‘To me, as to him, she was 
a total stranger. An introduction to her, ob- 
tained in the customary manner, informed him 
that she was the daughter of one Mr. Blake. 
The rest he discovered from herself. ‘They were 
partners in the dance (unobserved in that crowd- 
ed ball-room) all through the evening. 

‘Circumstances were against her from the 
first. She was unhappy at home. Her, family 
and friends occupied no recognized station in 
life: they were mean, underhand people, in 
every way unworthy of her. It was her first 
ball—it was the first time she had ever met with 
a man who had the breeding, the manners, and 
the conversation of agentleman. Are these ex- 
cuses for her which I have no right to make? 
If we have any human feeling for human weak- 
ness, surely not! 

‘“*The meeting of that night decided their 
future. When other meetings had followed, 
when the confession of her love had escaped her, 
he took the one course of all others (took it in- 
nocently and unconsciously) which was most 
dangerous to them both. His frankness and 
his sense of honor forbade him to deceive her: 
he opened his heart and told her the truth. She 
was a generous, impulsive girl ; she had no home- 
ties strong enough to plead with her; she was 
passionately fond of him—and he had made that 
appeal to her pity, which, to the eternal honor 
of women, is the hardest of all appeals for them 
to resist. . She saw, and saw truly, that she alone 
stood between him and his ruin. The last chance 
of his rescue hung on her decision. She decided, 
and saved him. 


‘*Let me not be misunderstood; let me not_ 


be accused of trifling with the serious social 
question on which my narrative forces me to 
touch. I will defend her memory by no false 
reasoning—I will only speak the truth. It is 
the truth that she snatched him from mad ex- 
cesses which must have ended in his early death. 
It is the truth that she restored him to that 
happy home-existence which you remember so 
tenderly — which Ae remembered so gratefully 
that, on the day when he was free, he made her 
his wife. Let strict morality claim its right, 
and condemn her early fault. I have read my 
New Testament to little purpose indeed if Chris- 
tian mercy may not soften the hard sentence 
against her—if Christian charity may not find a 
plea for her memory in the love and fidelity, the 
suffering and the sacrifice, of her whole life. 

‘¢‘ A few words more will bring us to a later 
time, and to events which have happened with- 
in your own experience. 

‘*T need not remind you that the position in 
which Mr. Vanstone was now placed could lead 
in the end to but one result—to a disclosure, 
more or less inevitable, of the truth. Attempts 
were made to keep the hopeless misfortune of 
his life a secret from Miss Blake’s family; and, 
as a matter of course, those attempts failed be- 
fore the relentless scrutiny of her father and her 
friends. What might have happened if her rela- 
tives had been what is termed ‘respectable,’ I 
can not pretend to say. As it was, they were 
people who could (in the common phrase) be 
conveniently treated with. The only survivor 
of the family at the present time is a scoundrel 
calling himself Captain Wragge. When [ tell 
you that he privately extorted the price of his 
silence from Mrs. Vanstone to the last; and 
when I add that his conduct presents no ex- 
traordinary exception to.the conduct, in their 
lifetime, of the other relatives—you will under- 
stand what sort of people I had to deal with in 
my clients interests, and how their assumed in- 

ion was appeased. 
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‘* Having, in the first instance, left England 
for Ireland, Mr. Vanstone and Miss Blake re- 
mained there afterward for some years. Girl as 
she was, she faced her position and its necessi- 
ties without flinching. Having once resolved to 
sacrifice her life to the man she loved; having 
quieted her conscience by persuading herself 
that his marriage was a legal mockery, and that 
she was ‘his wife in the sight of Heaven,’ she 
set herself from the first to accomplish the one 
foremost purpose of so living with him, in the 
world’s eye, as never to raise the suspicion that 
she was not his lawful wife. The women are 
few indeed who can not resolve firmly, scheme 
patiently, and act promptly, where the dearest 
interests of their lives are concerned. Mrs. Van- 
stone—she has a right now, remember, to that 
name—Mrs. Vanstone had more than the aver- 
age share of a woman’s tenacity and a woman's 
tact; and she took all the needful precautions, 
in those early days, which her husband’s less 
ready capacity had not the art to devise—pre- 
cautions to which they were largely indebted for 
the preservation of their secret in later times. 

‘Thanks to these safeguards, not a shadow 
of suspicion followed them when they retarned 
to England. ‘They first settled in Devonshire, 
merely because they were far removed there 
from that northern county in which Mr. Van- 
stone’s .umily and connections had been known. 
On the part of his,surviving relatives they had 
no curious investigations to dread. He was to- 
tally estranged from his mother and his elder 
brother. His married sister had been forbidden 
by her husband (who was a clergyman) to hold 
any communication with him from the period 
when he had fallen into the deplorable way of 
lite which I have described as following his re- 
turn from Canada. Other relations he had none. 
When he and Miss Blake left Devonshire their 
next change of residence was to this house. Nei- 
ther courting nor avoiding notice; simply happy 
in themselves, in their children, and in their quiet 
rural life; unsuspected by the few neighbors who 
formed their modest circle of acquaintance to be 
other than what they seemed—the truth, in their 
case, as in the cases of many others, remained 
undiscovered until accident forced it into the 
light of day. 

‘‘If in your close intimacy with them it 
seems strange that they should never have be- 
trayed themselves, let me ask you to consider 
the circumstances, and you will understand the 
apparent anomaly. Kemember that they had 
been living as husband and wife, to all intents 
and purposes (except that the marriage service 
had not been read over them), for fifteen years 
before you came into the house; and bear in 
mind at the same time that no event occurred 
to disturb Mr. Vanstone’s happiness in the pres- 
ent, to remind him of the past, or to warn him 
of the future, until the announcement of his 
wife’s death reached him, in that letter from 
America which you saw placed in his hand. 
From that day forth—when a past which he ab- 
horred was forced back to his memory; when a 


future which she had never dared to anticipate. 


was placed within her reach—you will soon per- 
ceive, if you have not perceived already, that 
they both betrayed themselves ‘time after time ; 
and that your innocence of all suspicion, and 
their children’s innocence of all suspicion, alone 
prevented you from discovering the truth. 

‘‘The sad story of the past is now as well 
known to you as tome. I have had hard words 
to speak. God knows Lhave spoken them with 
true sympathy for the living, with true tender- 
ness for the memory of the dead.” 


He paused, turned his face a little away, afl 
rested his head on his hand in the quiet unde- 
monstrative manner which was natural to him. 
Thus far Miss Garth had only interrupted his 
narrative by an occasional word or by_a mute 
token of her attention. She made no effort to 
conceal her tears ; they fell fast and silently over 
her wasted cheeks as she looked up and spoke 
to him. ‘I have done you some injury, Sir, in 
my thoughts,” she said, with a noble simplicity. 
‘*| know you better now. Let me ask your for- 
giveness ; let me take your hand.” 

Those words and the action which accom- 
panied them touched him deeply. He took her 
hand in silence. She was the first to speak, the 
first to set the example of self-control. It is one 
of the noble instincts of women that nothing 
more powerfully rouses them to struggle with 
their own sorrow than the sight of a man’s dis- 
tress. She quietly dried her tears; she quietly 
drew her chair round the table so as to sit near- 
er to him when she spoke again. 

‘*T have been sadly broken, Mr. Pendril, by 
what has happened in this house,” she said, ‘‘ or 
I should have borne what you have told me 
better than I have borne it to-day. Will you 
let me ask one question before you goon? My 
heart aches for the children of my love—more 
than ever my children now. Is there no hope 
for their future? Are they left with no pros- 
pect but poverty before them ?” 

The lawyer hesitated before he answered the 
question. 

‘«They are left dependent,” he said, at last, 
‘*on the justice and mercy of a stranger.” 

‘‘ Through the misfortune of their birth?” 

“Through the misfortunes which have fol- 
lowed the marriage of their parents.” 

With that startling answer he rose, took up 
the will from the floor, and restored it to its 
former position on the table between them. 

‘I can only place the truth before you,” he 
resumed, ‘‘in one plain form of words. The 
marriage has destroyed this will, and has left 
Mr. Vanstone’s daughters dependent on their 
uncle.” 

As he spoke the breeze stirred again among 
the shrubs under the window. 

‘*On their uncle ?” repeated Miss Garth. She 


considered for a moment, and laid her hand sud- | 


denly on Mr. Pendril'’s arm. ‘‘ Not on Michael 
Vanstone!” 


** Yes: on Michael Vanstone.” 


OUR ARMY BEFORE YORKTOWN. 


On pages 280 and 281 we publish a series of 
pictures of Our ARMY BEFORE YORKTOWN, from 
sketches by our artists, Messrs. Waud and Homer. 
Most of these pictures need no explanation, and 
the less said about our works the better. But of 
the skirmish of 16th, at Lee’s Mills, in which the 
gallant Vermont brigade won such glory, we take 
the following description from the Tribune : 


At 6} o'clock Companies E, F, D, and K of the 3d Ver- 
mont began the work as skirmishers, Mott’s Battery su 
porting them with a very accurate fire of shot and shell. 
The Vermonters skirmished until noon, when they were re- 
lieved. Their fire had been very accurate. The rebel 
braggarts, who began dancing on their ramparts, and 
swinging their hats, and def our troops in the cus- 
tomary Southern military were dropped so rapid- 
eee to be soon cured of this style 
of warfare. e four companies of the 3d laid down after 
dinner and thoroughly rested themselves. 

At 4 o'clock in the afternoon they were called up, formed 
into line, and told by their Colonel in a pithy speech that 
the work expected of them was to charge across the creek 
and take the enemy’s intrenchments. Ayres’s guns—all 
of the batteries, numbering 22 pieces, were under the com- 
mand of their accomplished artillery officer_,covered the 
Vermonters’ advance. They marched steadily at the 
quick to the edge of the creek, and plunged in on the run. 
The water deepened unexpectedly. The men were scon 
wading to their breasts, heir cartridge-boxes slung up on 
their shoulders, and their muskets held up high. The 
moment they entered the stream the rebels swarmed on 
the edge of their rifle-pit, and rained a fire of bullets on 
the advancing line. 

The stream, as dammed, was about twelve rods wide. 
The Vermonters loaded and fired as they waded. Their 
killed and wounded began to fail from the instant of en- 
tering the water. Many of the latter were sustained by 
their arms and the collars of their coats, and so helped 
across, and laid down on the opposite side. The 3d, as 
evon as they emerged and got foothold, receiwed the order 
to * Charge!” With a yell, with true Green Mountain 
ring in it, they dashed at/the extended riffe-pit. At least’ 
a regiment of rebels, broke from behind it, and ran into the 
redoubt in the reat, leaving the Vermonters in the pit. 

For at least an hour they fought from here aguinst over- 
whelming numbers, receiving reinforcements in that time, 
first of four companies of the 6th Vermont, and afterward 
of four companies of the 4th Vermont. They shot their 
foe principally through the head, and so superior was their 
fire, and their pinck so impressive, that the rebels moved 
two additional regiments into the fort, and into a flanking 
position om the left of the rifle-pit. Ex now to a 
croee-fire as well as an increased fire in front, the Vermont- 
ers, though they wanted to stay, had to go. Im good 
order, covering themselves behind trees, and fighting as 
they went, they recrossed the stream, carrying with them 
all their wounded whose condition at all promised survival 
of their hurts. 

Many were now shot in the water, and drowned beyond 
all possibility of help. The language of a Lamoille County 
boy, not 16 years old, ‘* Why, Sir, it was just like sap- 
boiling in that stream—the bullets fell so thick,” is so ex- 
pressive that I use it as a measure of intensity. These . 
braye men having backed out of the deep water, formed 
on the dry land and began the fight anew, while many, 
not detailed, but volunteering through impulses of soldier- 
ly devotion and personal affection, dashed into the stream 
again and dragged out the wounded, who were c to 
the trees, and sitting with their heads just out of water. _ 


a 


ISLAND NUMBER TEN. 


We publish on page 285 a view of IsLanp Num- 
BER TEN, which was surrendered by the rebels ou 
April 7 to Commodore Foote. Our picture is from 
a sketch by our artist, Mr. Alexander Simplot. 
The following account of the place will be read 
with interest : 


Arriving at No. 101 found more than space will allow 
me towrite. Sixty-one large guns, mounted upon a dozen 
batteries, would have commanded ¢he river had it not been 
for the fact that they were spiked by the discomfited and 
surrendered rebels with rat-tail files, and the Grampus 
and other rebel gun-boats lay sunk in the river between 
the island and Tennessee shore. Great piles of provisions 
were stored upon the bank, which the Confederates, in 
their haste to evacuate, had failed to destroy, and tents 
of all descriptions, with camp paraphernalia, occupied the 
positions and places assigned to at the commence- 
ment of the siege. The Hickman wharf.boat, which the 
rebels had stolen, lay on the inside of the island, laden 
with some forty thousand dollars’ worth of stores of all 
kinds, and all in good order. Our own rts were 
busy taking care of the abandoned property, while our 
troops were engaged in securing trophies of the victery. 


The works upon the island are of lees extent than those 
upon the main land, and, with the exception of the upper 
battery, are not so strong. The island is very high, af- 
fording fine positions for long ranges, but rendering their 
guns useless when closely approached, as in the instance 
of the gun-boate running the blockade, when they hugged 
the shore closely, causing the enemy's shots to pass over 
their decks. 

No. 1. The walls of this battery are two hundred and 
fifty feet in length, fifteen in thickness, and eight in height. 
It is divided into four apartments or divisions by three gabi- 
ona, square in shape, beneath which are magazines. The 
ends of the walls are also brought into double requisition 
by furnishing housing for the gunners, whese quarters 
were beneath. The armament consists of one ve : 

last 


Columbiad, two thirty-two pounders, one sixty-four, 
thirty-two, and one ten-inch Columbiad. The three 
taentioned are spiked—-being the only guns on the island 
that have been thus tampered with. 

No, 2. This work is seventy-five feet with walls 
of the same nature and strength as these of No.1. It is 
divided in the centre by a single gabion, which is also 
made to answer the purpose of a magazine. arma- 
ment is one eight-inch rifled Dahigren, one thirty-two 
pounder, and two sixty-fours. 

No. 3 is another angular fortificatien similar to the No. 
6 land battery. Its walls are ten feet high and two hun- 
dred feet in extreme length. It is furnished with gabions 
between each gun, of which there are five moun viz, 
two sixty-fours, smooth, one eight-inch rifled Columbiad, 
one ten-inch Columbiad, and one eight-inch, rifled. The 
last gun is exploded. Back of the works are four eight- 
inch guns not mounted. 

No, 4 is a new battery thrown up since the Carondelet 
run the blockade, It is yet incomplete, and mounts but 
two guns—one thirty-two pounder, rifled, and one eighbt- 
inch Columbiad. Another eight-inch gun is in readiness 
for mounting. 

Adjacent to this and the other island batteries are a 
number of singular habitations for the gunners, composed 
of cellars sunk in the sandy soil and roofed over with " 
sand, and turf. Burrows for human habitations are 
formed against heavy logs,com posed of partial excavations, 
with a roof of logs and turf sloping from the ground to the 
top of the main log. There are other holes and burrows 
excavated in the banks of the island, and other safe places 
testify to the terrible fire of shot and shell to whieh the 

was expused. 


On the same page we give a picture—also from 
a sketch by Mr. Simplot—of the Rese. STREAMERS 
SUNK OPPOSITE IsLAND Number TEN. have 
since been raised, and are now at Fort Wright, ia 
our employ, 
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THE BATTLE OF PITTSBURG 
LANDING. 


Wr have received several sketches of the Battle 
of Pittsburg Landing from our artist, Mr. H. Mos- 
ler, and, three of them we reproduce on page 276. 
One represents the LanpiyG at 
scene, as Mr. Mosler says, of unmitigated mud. 
Up the steep banks of the bluff here the troops of 
Buell’s army toiled to join Grant, drazzing their 
artillery with them; and down these bluffs, sad to 
state, the cowards in the raw regiments fled to seck 
shelter from shot and shell.’ Another picture shows 
us Sutton MeerimG-Horse, which was in front 
of General Sherman's division. The battle here 
raged with great fury, and at one time the Wound- 
ed and dying of both armies sought refuge in the 
building. _ It is from this house that many propose 
to call the fight the battle of shiloh. A third pic- 
ture shows us GENERAL Bce_i’s ARMY CROSSING 
Deck Rivenat TENNESSE, on their 
way to join General Grant. ‘The infantry crossed 
over a pontoon bridge; the cavalry and artillery 
forded the river, while the baggage crossed the 
great bridge. Columbia is a pretty little village 
‘of 309) inhabitants. 

On page 273 we publish a group of portraits of 
Tue Herors oF THE BattLe or PItTTsBURG 
LanvinGc. The following sketches of the lives of 
the men will Le read with interest: 

MAJOR-GENERAL ULYSSES 8S. GRANT. 

Ucysers Grant wes bern at Puint 
Pieasan', Clairmont County. Ohio, April 27, 1522, and en- 
tered West Point Military Academy from Ohio in 153%, 
where he yradudted with honors in 1>44, and was a‘tached 
as Grevet Seoumd Lieutenant tothe Fourth infantry. He 
Was promoted Second Lieutenznt at Corpus Christi in S p- 
tember. 1345. and served as such through Mexico, under 
General Teylor at Palo Alta, Kesaca de la Palma, and Mon- 
terey: and under General Scott from Vera Cruz Ww the 
city of Mexico, and was twice promoted for his bravery. 
He was regimental] quarter-ma-ter from April 1547. and 
when he resigned the service on the 31-t-of July, 1554, he 
waz a full Captain in the Feurth infantry of regulars. 
After his re-ignation he settled in st. Louis County, Mi~ 
eouri. and moved from there to Galena, J}linvis, in 1554, 


’ Upon the breaking out of the present war he offered his 


services to Governor Yates, and was appointed Colonel of 
the Twenty-first regiment of Diinois Volunteers, and 
served with his regiment until promoted a Brigadier-Gen- 
eral. with commitsion and rank from the 1ith of May, 
1361. He was engaged as Colonel and Acting Brigacier- 
General in several of the contests in South a-tern Mi-~- 
souri, and his course az commander of the Southea-t dis- 
trict of Missouri has been theroughly scrutinized, and 
among hie most praiseworthy acts was the occupation of 
Paducah and stoppage of communication and supplics to 
the rebels via the Tennessee and Cumberland rivers. The 
manner in which he conducted the battle of Belmont is 
still fre-h in our readers’ winds. The rest of his course, 
a« commander there, is too well known to be repeated here, 
and certain it is that his action in every instance has been 
epplauded both by his supegior officers and the people. 
After the capture of Fort H a Dew district was created, 


,under the denomination of the Di-trict of West Tennessee, 


aud General Grant was as-igned by»General Halleck to 
the command of*it. He was in command of the Union 
forces at Fort Donelson, and hia noted correspondence 
with Genera] Buckner gained him the sobriquet of Uncon- 
ditional Surrender Grant, answering to his initials of U. S. 
Grant. For the -uecess of that action he was created a 
Major-General; but being unavoidably absent from the 
field during the earlier portion or the fight, it was report- 
ed that he was temporarily deprived of his command until 
the matter could be investigated. After a few daya he 
was, however, again ordered into the field, and took the 
command of.our forces at Pittsburg Landing. From the 
accounts of correspondents it does not eeern that he showed 
much general<hip, though his gallantry on the Monday 
undoubtedly contributed to the success of the day, and will 
preserve his fame among the people. 


MAJOR-GENERAL D. C. BUELL. 

GENERAL BUELL is a native of Ohica, in which State he 
was born about the year 1515 He graduated at the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point in 1857, and served as Sec- 
ond Lieutenant in the Third Infantry. He obtained the 
rauk of First Lieutenant in June, 1546, and accompanied 
his regiment to Mexwco. In September of the same year 
he was brevetted Captain for gallant and meritorious con- 
duct at Monterey. He accompanied General Scott's army, 
and again distinguished. him«elf at Cerro Gordo, Contre-. 
raz, and Churubusco; was severely wounded at the latter 
fight, and brevetted Major for gallantry there. On his re- 


,turn home he was appointed A-sistant Adjutant-General, 


and served in that capacity in various parts of the coun- 
try. On the outbreak ofthe war Major Buell was active 
in organizing the army at Washington. On General 
MCicilan’s appointment to the chief command he placed 
General Buell in command of a division, which soon be- 
came #» perfect in discipline and drill as to elicit general 
remark. Soon afterward it was deemed best to supersede 
General Sherman in the command of the army in Ken- 
tucky, and General Buell was appointed in his stead. He 
spent the winter in organizing his troops, and in Februa- 
ry preceeded tomove. The battle of Mill Spring and the 
occupation of Bowling Green were the first exploits of his 
troops. He occupied Nashville after the fall of Donelson, 
and then moved southward through Tennessee. Three of 
his divisions arrived at Pitt«burg Landing in time to save 
General Grant's army. 


MAJOR-GENERAL JOHN A. M‘'CLERNAND. 

Joun A. M‘CLERNAND is not a eol- 
dicr by trade, but is best kKnewn to the country as a Dem- 
ecratic politician from Ilnois. He was a leader of the 
douglas Democrats, and did battle for them valiantly at 
Charleston. At the outbreak of the war he took sides 
manfully for the Union, and shortly afterward was nom- 
inated a Brigadier-General of Volunteers. In the Belmont 
fight he manifested that he possegeed very good military 
capacity, and during his administration of military affuirs 
at Cairo he secured the good-will of the men under his com- 
mand. In the reconnoissance in the rear of Columbus, 
durinz the advance upon Fort Henry, and at the grand 
battle: befure Fort Donelson, General M‘Clernand mani- 
feted superior military ability. For his gallantry on these 
occasions he was, on the 21<t of March, made by Congress 
a Major-General of Volunteers, and accompanied the ad- 
vance up the Tennessee River toward Savannah. At the 
battle at Pitteburg Landing he distinguished himself ex- 
ceecing|y. 

BRIGADIER-GE¥" RAL W. H. L. WALLACE. 

This gallant soldi , who fell at the battle of Pittsburg 
Landing, was ale yer by trade, and a resident of Ottawa, 
Iilinois. He fst saw service in the Mexican War, in 
which he enli-ted as a private in 1846, carrying a musket 
in Company I. First Regiment Minois Vulunt ers, led by 
the lamented Hardin. A Licutenancy and Adjutancy fol- 
lowed, and General Wallace was by his Colonel's side 
when he fell. At the outbreak of the present war he was 
elected Colonel of the Fleventh Illinois. For months he 
‘was Acting Krigadier and Commandant at Bird’s Point, 


~ and he received his appointment and confirmation to Bri- 


de command for gallantry at Donelson. At Pittsburg 

e commanded a division. He was ehot on the Sunday, 
the ball entering below his ear and passing through his 
head. He was left where hy fell till Monday, when he was 
found still living, but died shortly afterward. He has 
three brothers and a father-in-law in service in this war, 
the latter Colonel T. Lyle Dickey, of the Fourth Illinois 
Cavalry, his law-partper, and now, attached to General 
Wallace's division. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL B. M. PRENTISS. 


GENERAL PRENTISS, who was taken prisoner at Pittsburg 
Landing, is an old soldier of the Mexican War. When 


! that war broke out he volunteered as a lieutenant of the 


| troops, 
| Hardin to act as his Adjutant. By Harden's side he fought 


and was selected by the unfortunate J J. 
in every battle until that gallant chieftain fell, and with 


| his own hands he helped to dress his corpse for the last 


ites of humanity. During that entire campaign he was 
of that lamented officer, and 
the sash which he wears now at the head of his regiment 
is the one which Hardin wore on that last fatal ficld. He 
iz an able officer, and very popular with his men. He was 
a candidate for Congress in the Fifth Illimois district last 
year, but the Democratic majority was too m ch for him. 
At the commencement of the rebellion he stepped forth at 
the head of the first regiment of Illinois volunteers who 
volunteered for three mouths. The regiment was numeric- 
ally known as the Tenth Illincis Volunteers, and as the 
Colonel was the senior officer of all the troops who oceupied 
the depot at Cairo, he became Acting Brigadier-General 
and Commander of the poset. He afterward had the full 
rank awarded to him, dating from May 17,1561. His rezi- 
ment re-enlieted for the war en masse, under Colonel Mor- 
gan. He has been engaged during the war in various 
rts of the State of Missouri, more recently on the Kansas 
Soler. from which po-t he proceeded to join the army up 
the Tennessee River. 


BRIGADIFR-GENERAL W. T. SHERMAN. 


GENERAL SureMaN is a native of Ohio, brother of Sena- 
ator John Sherman. He graduated at West Point in 1-4, 
standing No. 6 in his class, in which were Generals Van 
Vieit, George H. Thomas, and others of the Union army, 
and General M“Cown, of the rebels, recently a comumandcr 
at I-land No. 19. On the let of Jaly, 1840, he was pro- 
moted to a Second Lieutenancy of the Third Artillery, and 
on the 30th of November, 1541, was further promoted tw a 
First Lieutenancy. He wae acting as Assistant Adjutant- 
General in the Tenth Military Department in 1547, and 
wa: brevetted Captain for meritorious services in California 
duting the war with Mexico. His brevet was awarded in 
March, 1851, and dated from May 30, 1545. He was next 
appointed Commixary of Subsistence, with rank of Captain, 
dating from September, 15. He resigned the service on 
the 6ih of September, 1553. On the 17th of May, 1861, he 
wa- appointed a Brigadier-General of Volunteers, and when 
General Anderson requested to be relieved was appointed 
to the command of the army in Kentucky. He was sub- 
sequently superseded by General Buell, and removed to 
the command of the force at Sedalia. After a short time 
he was again removed and placed on the non-active list. 
General Halleck has «ince recalled him into active life and 
ordered him to join General Grant. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL NELSON, 

Genezat Newson is a native of Kentucky and about 
forty years of age. He entered the United State: Navy at 
manhood and served twelve years at sea. When the re- 
bellion broke out he offered hie services to Government, 
and wae detailed to command the Ohio River fleet of gun- 
beats. His extensive acquaintance with the people of 
Kentucky, and his large relationship in that State, pvint- 
ed to him as a proper person, during the bad health of Gen- 
eral Anderson, to be sent into Kentucky to sound the loyal 
sentiment of that State, and to strengthen it. According- 
ly, az early as April, he went thither and began the form- 
ation of a camp and the recruiting of troops at a point be- 
tween Garrardeville and Danville, since known as**Camp 
Dick Robinson.” Some time afterward, Colonel George H. 
Thomas, of the Second cavalry, proceeded thither, having 
received the appointment of Brigadier-General of Vulun- 
teers, and assumed the command. General Nel«on 
then ordered to form a camp at Washington, Mason Coun- 
ty, Kentucky, for the enlistment of troops. To fine nat- 
ural abilities and large experience in arms he great 
energy of character‘and fine judgmentofmen. We it was 
who ordered the arrest of Stanton, Casto, & Co., though 
they were old friends and companions. He does not rec- 
ognize any relationships in life when duty demands their 
prostration or sacrifice. His brother, Thomas Nelson. of 
Indiana, is our present Minister to Chili, and hie brother- 
in-law, J. Monrve Stockton, Postmaster at Maysville. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL THOMAS L. CRITTENDEN, 

GENERAL CRITTENDEN is a native of Kentucky, and a 
eon of John J. Crittenden. His brother George is a rebel, 
and commanded the rebel force at Mill Spring. When the 
rebels took up arms in Kentucky, General T. L. Crittenden 
was empowered to take command, and at the head of the 
Home Guard started for Muldraugh’s Hill and effectively 
checked the advance of the rebels on Louisville. Since 
that time he has been actively engaged in the field under 
General Buell His commission of Brigadier-General dates 
from September 27, 1561. 


ACTING BRIGADIER-GENERAL T. W. SWEENY. 


CoLosEL Sweeny, who was wounded at the battle of 
Pittsburg Landing, and distingished himself, is an Irish- 
man by birth, but came to this country wiien a child. 
Iie was bred a printer, but volunteered when the Mexican 
war bmoke out, and was chosen Second Lieutenant in Bur- 
nett’s regiment. He was at the storming of Vera Cruz, 
and was with the army up to the City of Mexico. He was 
twice wounded in the battle of Churubusco—once £o «e- 
verely that he had to lose hia right arm. On Colonel 
Sweeny’s return to this city in March, 1848, he received 
the commission of Second Lieutenant in the Second Regi- 
ment of United States infantry, and was soon afterward 
ordered to California, where he performed many arduous 
duties. From California, he, with a portion of his regi- 
ment, was ordered to Fort Pierre, in Northern Nebraska, 
where he served as aid to General Harney. In June, 
1551, he was promoted to a First Lieutenancy. At the 
commencement of the rebellion Colonel Sweeny, who was 
then a Captain of the Second United States infantry, hav- 
ing obtained that rank on the 19th of January 1561, was 
ordered to Newport barracks, and soon afterward to the 
command of the St. Louis Arsenal, previous to General 
Lyon taking the command. He was also second in com- 
mand at the surrender of the notorious rebel Claib. Jack- 
son, and was afterward appointed Colonel and acting Brig- 
adier-General of the three months’ Missouri volunteers. 
Previous to the battle of Wilson's Creek, where it was de- 
cided not to attack the rebel General Price, General Swee- 
ny was so impressed that a retreat would be worse than a 
defeat that he prevailed on General Lyon to make the at- 
tack. In that battle he was again wounded, and still 
carries the ball in his limb. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL M‘DOWELL M‘COOK. 


GENFRAL M‘Cuok, who distinguished himeelf at Pitts- 
burg, comes of the fighting family of M‘Cooks of Columbi- 
ana County, Ohio, He was born April 22, 1831; was ap- 
pointed to West Point in 1848, and graduated in 1852. He 
was appointed Brevet Second Lieutenant in the Third In- 
fantry, and ordered to the Department of New Mexico. 
He took an active part in all the prominent Indian cam- 
paigns in that department up to February, 1858, when he 
was ordered to West Point, where he served as principal 
assistant-instructor in infantry tactics, and also in the art 
of war, until the fall of Sumter. He then applied for per- 
mission to take the fiell, and was ordered to hix native 
State to muster in volu:'teers for the three months’ serv- 
ice. On his thirtieth bir hday he was elected and commi 
sioned Colonel of the Firs Ohio Volunteers. Le command- 
ed this regiment at the b: ttleof Bull Run, where it formed 
part of Schenck’s Brigade. He returned to Ohio with the 
regiment, mustered it out of the service, and recruited it 
again at Dayton, Ohio. He was appointed Brigadier-Gen- 
eral of Volunteers S ptember 5, 1561, «nd ordered to the De- 
partment of the Cumberland. He has since commanded a 
division under Buell, and arrived at Pittaburg in time to 
be of great service. 

BRIGADIER-GENERAL LOVELL H, ROUSSEAU. 

GENERAL Rorvessav, who is reported for gallantry at 
Pitt-burg, is a Kentuckian, of Huguenot descent. His fa- 
ther died when he was young, leaving him to educate 
himself. In 1540 he removed near Louiaville, and began 
the study of law without an instructor. Subsequently he 
settled in Indiana, where he was elected successively to 
the State Legislature and Senate. He commanded a com- 
pany in the Mexican war, and fought gallantly at the bat- 
tle of Buena Vista. In 1849 he returned to Louisville, and 
rose rapidly to distinction at a bar rich in ability. He 
was a member of the Kentucky State Senate at the time 
our present national troubles began, and immediately took 
a bold and decided stand in favor of the Government. In 
June, 19@1, he resigned his seat in the Senate, and ap- 


plied for a commission to raise volunteers. Against the 
remonstrances and determined opposition of nearly all the 
prominent men of Kentucky, he succeeded in raising two 
splendid regimenta, composed entirely of Kentuckians, 
called the Louisville Legion. It was those troops, aided 
by a battalion of Home Guards from Louisville, that saved 
that city from falling into the hands of the rebels. Gen- 
eral Rousseau was soon promoted te be Brigadier-General 
of Volunteers, and has eince served under Buell. 


THE GHOST-DEAD-BELL. 


‘+ IT is now over two years since I was quartered 
with my regiment in Vienna. Among the ac- 
quaintances which I formed there was a young 
nobleman who was in the Imperial Guard, the Baron 
Von Steingraff. He was the sole descendant of 
an ancient Styrian family, that had lived for cen- 
turies in an old castle not far from Saltzburg. A 
finer-hearted fellow could not be found in his Im- 
perial Majesty’s dominions, nor a better soldier in 
his army than Friederich. Frank and gay as a 
companion, he was a favorite with his own sex; 
and a good figure, to say nothing of a good: proper- 
ty, made him not unacceptable with old mammas 
and young daughters. Friederich, however, seemed 
to be no marrying man, though he had nothing 
misogynistic in his nature. When our intimacy 
had grown into friendship, I happened to banter 
him upon the subject of matrimony, naming a 
young lady who was evidently not unfavorably 
disposedtohim. But Friederich assured me grave- 
ly that he bad resolved never to marry. ‘Not,’ 
said he, ‘that I have any disinclination to the 
state, but that I have long felt the conviction that 
fate had forbidden me to enter into it.’ 

‘- Then he told me how, when a child, a Zigeu- 
nerinn, or gipsy woman from Bohemia, had met 
him in the wood near the Schloss, and looked into 
his hand, and said to him, ‘Ach! jung Herr, when 
vou go to marry a wife take heed. The way to 
God's altar lies through God's acre!’ 

‘** Well,’ said I, ‘that was a safe prophecy. A 
man can not well get to the church door till he 
walks through the church-yard.’ 

Oh,’ he replied, ‘that was not the woman's 
meaning. If she spoke true, either I or she, whom 
I would make my wife, should not live for the 
bridal day. At all events the belief has so grown 
with my growth that I can not now reject it. And 
so I will never endanger my own life or that of 
one whom I could love well enough to marry. And 
now, my dear friend, let us never speak on this 
subject again.’ 

‘*Of course we never did; and the matter was 
soon entirely forgotten by me. 

‘*A vear passed by, and I was far away in the 
north of Germany, when I got a letter from the 
Baron Von Steiograff. It announced that he had 
proposed for a young lady in his own country, was 
accepted, and would shortly be married. ‘My 
destiny,’ he continued, ‘whatever it be, I must 
work out; and I could not resist the attractions of 
my little Roeschen. So come to me as soon as you 
can. Who knows but your interpretation of the 
gipsy’s prophecy may be the true one ?’ 

‘* I laughed heartily as I closed the letter. The 
old story—old as Adam. Woman's tongue has 
overcome man’s resolve. Pretty young Roeschen 
has beaten the withered old gipsy out of the field ; 
and so saying I prepared for my journey, and was 
en route the following morning. 

‘* The close of a lovely autumn day found me on 
the road between Salzburg and St. Gilgen, where 
it skirts the picturesque little lake of Mondsee, so 
snugly embosomed in precipitous hills clothed with 
the pine and the larch. Not far from this stood 
the Schloss of my friend, built close to the ruins of 
a suppressed monastery, and pleasantly sheltered 
by the dark forest upon which the evening sun was 
now glinting. Thither I worked my way, rather 
slowly, for the approach was steep and circuitous, 
so that by the time I stood at the heavy door-way 
the sun had set and the large mass of building 
was lying in gloom. My visit did not seem to be 
expected, for I had to knock many times and loud- 
ly upon the thick oaken portal before any one 
came tomy summons. At last the door was opened 
by a man who looked more like a holzknecht or 
woodsman of the district than a servitor of a well- 
ordered establishment. He had a lamp in his hand, 
and appeared flurried. I stated who I was, and 
desired him to conduct me to his master. To this 
he made no reply, but shaking his head, motioned 
me to follow him. We crossed the great hall and 
entered a small chamber, where the man set down 
the light and disappeared. ‘A strange welcome,’ 
thought I, ‘from an intended bridegroom for his 
best man;’ and I looked around me. The room 
was comfortably furnished: there were cases well 
filled with books; guns, rods, spears, and hunting 
gear were hanging from the wall, and an escritoire 
stood near the fire-place; but no cheerful fire was 
glowing there—a few half burned pine logs lay 
upon the iron dogs on the hearth. When I had 
completed my survey an old serving man entered, 
and a few words solved the mystery. ‘The day his 
master had written to me he was suddenly seized 
with illness, and he was now in the eighth day 
struggling with fever, and was delirious. The doc- 
tor of the neighboring town of St. Gilgen, who was 
in attendance, had just left him for a short time, de- 
claring that the case was almost hopeless, but that 
the crisis, which would occur that night, would de- 
termine his fate, 

‘“‘] need not say how this intelligence shocked 
me. I desired to be shown to the chamber of my 
puor friend, and announced that I would wait the 
issue whatever it might be. Messieurs, it is a try- 
ing thing to stand beside one whom you last saw 
in health and strength of mind and body, and to 
witness a poor shattered being, with flushed face, a 
burning lip, and a glazed eye, tossing and raving; 
whose hand does not return your clasp, whose ear 
does not recognize your words of love, whose eye 
looks vacantly upon you. I sat down overwhelined 
with emotion. From time to time, through his 
wild raving, I could distinguish words which told 
-how the bewildered spirit wrestled, as it were, 
with the horrible phantoms of his disordered brain ; 


with what appalling incongruity did he mingle 
the scenes of the charnel vault and the bridal cham- 
ber, now calling on his bride to wrap her grave. 
clothes around her, and in a moment after, with a 
wild laugh, bidding the sexton to pledge him in a 
skull of wine. But I must not dwell on this pain. 
ful subject. When I returned to the smal] apart- 
ment I had first entered I found all necessary ar- 
rangements made for my comfort, but I. determ- 
ined to watch through the night which was to de- 
cide all. _ I felt, however, too nervous and agitated 
to remain alne, so I entreated the old butler to 
bear me company. By degrees we became quite 
familiar. . The doctor had returned and sat by the 
bedside of his patient, who was gradually growing 
tranquil and lethargic. It wanted now more than 
an hour of midnight; old Klaus threw a fresh log 
on the fire, and filled my glass from the flask of 
Hungarian wine that he had placed beside me. [ 
could do no less than return the compliment; and * 
as the good old soul drank it sorrowfully to the re- 
covery of his master the tear stood in his eye, and 
he fairly sobbed aloud. I spoke a word of comfort 
to the poor fellow. 

“* Alas! Herr Kauptmann,’ said he, ‘my mind 
misgives me sadly. I am afraid every moment 
that I shall hear the Geistertodenglocke—God pro- 
tect us!’ 

“**The Geistertodenglocke ?’ I asked, ‘ what is 
that, Klaus?’ 

*** Ach! Herr Kauptmann, what an old fool I 
am. I forgot you could know nothing abou it.’ 

“A little pressing got it all out; for grief with 
men of his class is talkative. 

*“**T suppose, Sir,’ said he, beginning his story, 
‘that you observed the old monastery near the 
castle as you came up this evening.’ 

“*] did, Klaus, a fine old ruin, with the Lell- 
tower.” 

“** Ay, a ruin now, Sir; but it was once a grand 
and a holy place, with its lord, abbot, and monks, 
and broad, rich lands. Well, Sir, a long time ago 
—I don’t know how many hundred years since— 
the Baron Steingraff of that day—he lived then in 
the old castle higher up the hills above the Kro- 
tensee—had a quarrel with the abbot. The Baron 
was a fierce and a haughty man, that cared little 
about church or priest, and the ab was as 
haughty in his own way, so the feud grew deadlier 
every day. At last the abbot swore on the holy 
relics of St. Wolfgang that he would excommuni- 
cate the Baron; and the Baron swore upon the 
cross of his sword-hilt that he would tear the frock 
off the abbot’s back, and drive him and his monks 
out of the monastery. The abbot was as good as 
his word; and so, upon the feast of the blessed St. 
Wolfgang, he and all his monks walked in proces- 
sion through the church up to the high altar, and 
the great book was opened and the anathemas read, 
and then the bell was tolled, and the lighting can- 
dles were extinguished, and so the Baron was ex- 
communicated. Well, the bell was still tolling, 
and the priests were on their way back down the 
aisle when the shouts of the Baron and his wild 
men-at-arms, and jagers, and holzknechts rang at 
the walls, and sledges and great pine beams were 
battering at the gate. Short work they made of 
it. One mad fellow seized a splinter of pine-wood, 
and he lit it at the altar, and then he fired the 
panels and the roof, and the dry wood was all soon 
in ablaze. The Baron, as if possessed by an evil 
spirit, seized the bell-rope and rung out a wild peal 
of triumph; but the abbot walked up to him, 
dressed in all his robes, and holding up his hands, 
cursed him in the name of the Blessed Trinity, and 
he said—** As the spirit of the Eril one peals that bell 
now by your hands, so shall he peal it when the soul 
passes from ihe body of you, and of your son, and of 
your son’s son, in secula seculorum, Amen!” So 
saying, the abbot called all his monks, ant thev 
went their way down to the lake of Aber; and 
they built a new monastery where-the church of 
St. Wolfgang now stands. The Baron seized the 
monastery land: and held them too, for might was 
right in those days, and built the present castle 
hard by the ruins of the monastery, lest the abbot 
and his retainers should rally and seek to regain 
their old possessions. But they never did, for the 
abbot was not overloved in the country, besides 
page was too powerful to be lightly meddled 
with. 

*“** Time passed on, and the Baron had well-nich 
forgotten that abbot or monk had ever g@welt with- 
in the old blackened walls. One wild winter's 
night the Baron sat with his retainers in the great 
hall drinking and reveling, as was their wont. 
The wind howled in gusts fitfully, and in the 
pauses a loud knocking was heard at the oaken 
door, the very door by which you entered this even- 
ing, Herr Kauptmann. The Thurhiter, when he 
opened the door, saw no one, though the moon was 
that moment shining through the drift of the 
clouds, but he felt a cold blast sweep across his 
face. So he shut the door again, and thought it 
must have been the storm that had deceived him. 
The next moment those in the hall saw a monk i 
a black habit, with his cowl dragyn over his head, 
enter and walk up to where the Baron was sitting. 
Then the monk threw back his hood, and an old 
withered face, ghastly pale, but stern and fierce, 
gazed on the Baron. 

‘** Tausend sakerment!’ shouted the Baron, start- 
ing up inarage; ‘dog of an abbot what brings you 
here? Trundle out the shaveling, and set the 
hounds upon him.’ 

“** The abbot raised his skinnv arm, and said in 
a hollow and solemn voice, “This night twenty 
years you and I met last. I am on my way to the 
abbey, follow me.” 

“*The abbot retired as he came, no one daring 
to hinder him. 

‘**Zum henker! to the hangman with him,’ 
cried the Baron, choking with rage, and springing 
after him. That moment the old bell pealed out 
with a wild clang from the tower. The Baron in 
his haste tripped over a stool and fell to the ground. 
When they lifted him up he wasdead. "Twas said 
he died of a fit. Maybeso. But that very night 
one of the holakneehts returning to the village 
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from the Riesen up in the hills where he had been 
working, declared that as he passed the tower he 
heard the old bell pealing, and saw a procession of 
monks following a bier, and disappearing within 
the ruins. Next morning tidings came that the 
old abbot had died the day before at St. Wolf- 
gang’s, but where or when he was buried nobody 
ever knew.’ 

‘Old Klaus paused to take breath. 

“* A strange, wild story,’ I remarked, as I filled 
his glass. ‘Has the ghost-bell been ever heard 
since that time, Klaus?” — 

***7T heard my father say, when I was a little 
boy, that no lord of Steingraff ever died at home 
here that the Geistertodenglocke was not heard 
tolling as his soul passed from his body.’ 

‘**Pray did you ever hear it yourself, Klaus? 
You must remember when the old lord died ?’ 

“*TobesureI do. "Tis now over twenty years; 
but he died at Vienna, where he was in attendance 
upon the Emperor Franz. If he had died at home 
I should have heard the bell, I warrant you.’ 

This strange tale affected me more than I cared 
to acknowledge. Iam not naturally credulous, but 

5 the shock I had received, added to the weariness 
of a journey of several day 8, had, I suppose, some- 
what shaken my nerves. I stole up once more to 
the sick-room. Friederich still slept heavily. To 
my inquiry the physician answered with a shake 
of his head, 

“*"Tis the sleep, I fear, that will wake in death. 
An hour will decide ; but be prepared for the worst.’ 

‘*] returned to the chamber below, and sat 
down very sadly. The thought of the young girl 
whose cup of happiness was, in all probability, so 
soon to be dashed from her hand, came upoit me. 
Then I questioned old Klaus, and learned that she 
was all her lover could desire. Since his illness 
she had entreated to be permitted to attend upon 
him, but her request was denied ; and intelligence 
was constantly transmitted to her of the state of 
the young Baron. 

**Ah, Herr Kauptmann,’ said Klaus, ‘should 
my lord not recover, I fear it will go hard with the 
young lady. There will be two burials instead of 
one bridal ; and two noble houses will come to an 
end, for each is an only child.’ 

‘Our conversation gradually flagged, in spite 
of our efforts to keep it alive. ‘The dark, still, 
solemn night deepened around us. ‘There was not 
a sound to be heard,.within or without, except the 
ticking of the clock in the great hall, How sharp- 
ly every beat smote upon my ear, meting out to 
me, as it seemed, the life of one whose existence 
was now measured by minutes, not hours, or days, 
or years. How slowly and painfully the moments 
of that sad night wore on. I shall never forget it, 
were I to live through athousand lives. Poor old 
Klaus at last dozed off in hischair. The suspense 
became intolerable. I rose and paced the room. 
A book lay open upon a little table, as if some one 
had been rgading itrecently. I took itup: it was 
the Bible; and I read the fourteenth verse of the 
fourth chapter of the Epistle of St. James: ‘ Die 
thy nicht wissct was morgen seyn wird, Denn was 
ist euer leben? Ein Dampf ist es, der eine kleine 
Zeiwdhret, darnach aber verschwindet er.’ Then I 
felt, indeed, both the uncertainty and the transi- 
torine:s of life. That we know not what shall be 
ou the morrow. ‘That life is as a vapor that ap- 
peareth for a little time, and passethaway. I laid 
down the vook. The clock struck, ringing out 
upon the silence, and I counted the strokes—one, 
iva—up to twelve. Then all was silent again. 
The night wore past; what shall the morrow bring 
terth? Who shall tell? 

‘**Lord have mercy upon us,’ cried old Klaus, 
waking from his sleep; ‘Diz GEgIsTERTODEN- 

‘** \ clang of a bell smote upon my ear, wild, fit- 
ful, and irregular, not as human hands would ring 
i ; now loud and quick the peals, now faint and 
slow. I rushed from the room, and in a moment 
was in the Baron’schamber. The physician stood 
ly the bedside; his hand was on the patient's 
heart. 1 .read all in his face. ‘It is all over,’ 
sant he; ‘he is dead.’” 

The narrator ceased speaking, and covered his 
eves with his hands, as if overcome by his feelings. 

‘Ah! how sad and how strange. And what be- 
came, pray, of the poor young lady?" asked our 
host ; did she die ?”’ 

“ By no hicans,” answered the other, ‘‘ she mar- 
ried before the yegx was out.” 

“ Peste! what&@ heartless jade,” cried our host, 
indignantly. 

“Pardon, Monsieur,” returned the story-teller, 
gravely. “There never was a truer heart than 
little Roeschen’s; I had the pleasure of being at 
her wedding.” 

at hat! ! and your friend the Baron not cold in 
his grave.” 

“IT should think not. On the contrary, he was 
present on the occasion, and any thing but cold. 
Messieurs will permit me to explain. It turned 
out that the Baron was not dead, but in a trance, 
which lasted for many hours. When he awoke 
the fever had passed away. He recovered in due 
time, and led his little Roeschen to the altar, walk- 
ing through the church-yard to the church door, 
and so fultilling the gipsy’s prophecy.” 

“Well, but the Geistertodenglocke. 
you account for that?” asked our host. 

“Oh! nothing easier. You must know that the 
bell in the tower was used on ordinary occasions to 
summon the serfs and retainers to work and to 
meals, It happened that a part of the bell-rope 
had been broken a few day s before I arrived, and 
was mended by a rope of twisted hay. The door 
of the tower had been left open on the night of my 
vigil, and it so chanced that a cow strayed in and 
commenced to eat the hay rope, and by her efforts 
set the bell tolling—that’s all.” 
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Craving for Tobacco cured, Send 36 one-cent stamps. 


WOTS WOOD, 129 Spring Street, N. Y. City. 


You must Notice, 


That the name of the firm of W. Forsyth & Co. is 
changed to J. H. Winslow & Uo., Mr. Forsyth having re- 
tired. Business continued the same, and all Certificates 
with the name of W. Forsyth & Uo. attached are good, and 
will be redeemed by us alone, with the same promptness 
and faithfulness as heretofore, on their being returned to us. 


100,000 
WATCHES, CHAINS, &c., &c. 
Worth 8500,000. 


To be sold for One Dollar each, without regard to value, 
and not to be paid for till you know what you are to get. 


Splendid List!! 

Of Articles to be Suld for One Dollar each. 
100 Gold Hunting Cased Watches ........ $100,00 each 
200 Ladies® Gold Watches................ 35,00 each 
500 Ladies and Gents’ Silver Watches... 15,00 each 
5000 Vest and Neck Chains.......... 5,00 to 10,00 each 
8000 Gold Band Brace 5, to 10,00 each 
3. to 5.00 each 
3000 Cameo 4,00 to 6,00 each 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Brooches ........ to 6,00 each 


3000 Lava and Florentine Brooches,...4,00 to 6,00 each 
3000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Brooches. ..4,00 to 6,00 each 
3000 Cameo Ear Drops................ 4,00 to 6,00 each 
3000 Mosaic and Jet Kar Dro 4,00 to 6,00 each 
3000 Lava and Florentine Ear Drops. .4,@0 to 6,00 each 
3000 Coral, Opal, and Em. Ear Drops.4,00 to 5,00 each 


5100 Gents’ Breast Pins.............. 2.50 to 8,00 each 
5000 Fob and Ribbon Slides .......... 2.00 to 6,00 each 
5000 Sets of Bosom Studs............. 2'50 to 6,00 each 
5000 Sleeve Buttons ........0..esee: 2,50 to 6,00 each 
7000 Stone Set Rings ..............+.-. 2.50 to 6,00 each 
10000 Seta Ladies’ Jewelry............ 5,0) to 10,00 each 


10000 Gold Pens, 14 Carata and War'd .4,00 to 5,00 each 
(with Silver Mounted Holders.) 

All of the above list of Goods will be sold for one dollar 
each. Certificates of all the various articles, stating what 
each one can have, ave first put into envelopes, sealed up, 
and mixed; and when ordered, are taken out without re 
gard to choice, and sent by mail, thus giving all a fair 
chance. On recvipt of the Certificate you will sce what 


you can have, and then it is at your option to send one 
dollar and take the article or not. 

In all transactions by mail, we shall charge for forward- 
ing the Certificeate-, paying postage, and doing the businesa, 
25 cents each, which must be enclosed when the certificate 
is sent for. Five Certificates will be sent tor $1, eleven for 
$2, thirty for -ixtyv-five for $10. and one hundred for 

AGENTS. —Those act ing as Avents will be allowed ten 
cents on every certifie it. ordered by them, provided their 
remittance amount? to one dollar. Agents will eclhet 25 
cents for evi ry Certificate and remit 15 cents te us, cither 
in cash or postage stamps. Great cvution should be used 
by’our corr: spondents in regard to civing th ir corr. ct ad- 
dress, Town, (ounty, and state. Address 

P. O. Bex 05 Biv New York. 

We wish it dietinetiv understood that all arcicles 
of jew iry not giving p rfect satisfaction can be returned 
and the meney will be m funde ry 


AGENTS! 
Send for our Cirenulary om iled Sree. 
PRIZE STATIONERY PACKETS. 
PRIZE PACKETS FOR THE MILLION, 
UNION STATIONERY AND PORTRAIT PACKETS, 
UNION STATIONERY AND RECIPE PACKETS. 
EXCELSIOR STATIONERY PACKETS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS for UNION STATIONERY AND 
PRIZE PACKAGES of every description. Cireulars.free. 
P. HASKINS & CO, 


The 8in., or Navy Size, carries a Ball weighing 38 to 
the Ib., and the No. 32, or din. Revolver, a Ball 5) to the Ib. 
By recent experiments made in the Army, these Revolv- 
ers were pronounced the best and most effective weapons 
in use. Also, 


Ballard’s Patent Breech-Loading Rifle. 


This arm is entirely new, and is universally «. » 
edged to be the nearest to perfection of any Breech-Louw.- 
ing Rifle ever made. Length of barrel 24 inches, weight 
of Rifle 7 pounds. Size of Ualibre adapted to Nos. 32, 33, 
and 44 copper water-proof Cartridges. For particulmrs call 
or send for a Circular to 

MERWIN & BRAY, Sole Agents, 
No. 245 Broadway, N. Y. 


Parlor Ornaments. 

Elegant eteel plate, plain and colored, engravings, 
24x30. The ** Horse Fair,’ ** Court of Death,” ** Cruci- 
fixion,"’ and 100 other kinds, mailed free, for Fifty Cents 
each, including a Gift of Jewelry worth from 25c. to $100. 
Catalogue sent free. Address Babbitt & Co. , 239 Broadway. 


For Sale or to Let. 


The premises Nos. 8O9 and 8] Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, formerly occupied by Measrs. L. J. Levy & 
Company. For Terms, &c. 

Apply to HARPER & BROTHERS, 
New York. 


F. Derby & Company, 
TAILORS and IMPURTERS, invite the special atten- 
tion of their friends amd the public to theif LARGE, 
CHOICE, and ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENToof SPRING 
and SUMMER GOODS for gentlemen's wear—entirely 
NEW STYLES, which they are willing to make wp to or- 
der in their usual well known style of excellence, at 

POPULAR PRICES, 
No. 57 Walker Street, New York. 


WATCHES. 


10,000 for sale, at Wholesale prices. Enclose stamp for 
descriptive Circular. J. L. Ferguson, 208 Broadway, N.Y. 


YOU WANT *LUAZURIANT 

WHISKERS OR MUSTACHES &—My Onguent will 

force them to grow heavily in eix weeks (upon the smooth- 

est face) without stain or injury to the skin. Price $1— 

sent by mail, post free, to any address, on receipt of an or- 
der. k. G. GRAHAM, No.,109 Nassau Street, N. ¥. 


MoUstacHEs and WHISKERS 

IN 42 DAYS.” Do not buy ** Onguents” at 
$1 00 a box, but send Q@Qc, for a BOOK with this 
BT and many others, not before pub- 
. Mailed free on receipt of 2 dimes; 
8 for $1, by C. E. HUNTER & Hinsdale, 


THE ALBIO 


IKON RAILINGS, VERANDAHS, BALCONTES, 
GUARDs, and JRON FURNITURE of every descrip- 
tion. Illustrated Catslogues mailed on receipt of four 3 
cent stamps. HUTCHINSON & WICKERSHAM, 

259 Canal Street, near Broadway, New York. 


Statement of the Condition 
OF THE 
U. Ss. BRANCH 
OF THE 
Unity Fire Insurance Company, 
AT NEW YORK, 
JANUARY Ist, 1862. 


Assets. 


United States, 6 per cent. Stock .§ 19,250 00 
New York State, 5 and 6 per cent. 


New York City, 6 per cent. Stock 25,000 00 

Cazh loaned on collateral........ 500 00 

* in hand and in Bank...... 10,844 7 

* in hands of Agenta,....... 8,035 93 

All other investments .......... 54.401 36 

Interest accrued ............... 315 00 
$234,343 22 

Liabilities. 

Losees ascertained and unpaid... 2,054 20 
All other claims 1,406 94 8,461 14 
Net Assets........ $230,582 08 


*.* Note.—The above statement shows the condition of 
the United States Branch alone. The total available As- 
sets of the Company, including its English Securities, 


amount to 
$4,793,822 ; 
and this is entirely independent of the Life Busineaa, 
which is a totally distinct Uumpany. 
GEORGE ADLARD, 
MANAGER, 
S&S WALL ST., New York. 


TMA’ TISM. THOSE AF- 
with Gout, Neuralgia, Chil- 
biains, Cold and Froat-litten Feet, and all Nervous Lis- 
eases, by wearing Mettam & Co.'s Patent Galvane Elec- 
tro Mctallie Insvles, will find immediate and permanent 
cure frum their use, never having yet failed in hundreds 
of cases. Office 429 Broadway. Agent for Philadelphia, J. 
S. SANSON, 2013 Girard Avenue. Send for a Circular. 


‘FRIENDS OF SOLDIERS! 

All Articles ior soidiers at Baltimore, Washington, Hil- 
ton Head, Newbern, and all places occupied by Union 
troops, should be sent, at half rates, by HAKNDEN’S 
EXPK ESS, No. 74 Broadway. Sutlers charged low rates. 


The Best Souvenir of the War! 
On the 26th April will appear a New Monthly Serial, 


Ballads of the War. 


A Series of Pictorra. Lyrics, from the well-known 
pen of 
Milt. A. J. H. DUGANNE, 


Magnificently Illustrated from Original drawings, by the 
best artists, and beautifully printed on hot-pressed paper. 
A Part will appear every month, including among other 
eventa, the 
The Fall of Sumter, Fort Donelson, Hampton Roads, 
Death of Lyon, Pea Ridge, Pittsburgh Landing, 
Port Royal, Roanoke, &c., &e., &c. 
The whole forming an 


Illustrated Poetical Souvenir 


of every event in the present most important Strugzle in 
the history of this Great Nation. 

Part 1., entitled, THE MARCH TO THE CAPITOL 
(of the 6th Regiment of Maseachusetts), will appear as 
above. 

Single Parts (free by post). .........++.-. 25 cents, 

One Year (12 monthly parts, free by post) $3 00. 

Liberal terms to the trade, Clubs, and Canvaasers. 
Apply to JOHN ROBINS, 

37 PARK ROW, N. Y. 


0. Boz, 5 940. 


.NTERPRISING AGENTS ARE 

DOING well selling Downer’s Pat. Hemuer and 
Suevv for Iland-Sewing, and other new articles of ready 
sale. Profits are large. Samples sent free on receipt of 
the price (25c.). Send 3-cent stamp ~ <a and 
terms. A. Il. DOWNER, Broadway, 


- Wedding Cards and Note Papers at 
J. EVERDELL’S celebrated Engraving Establishment, 
302 Broadway, cor. Duane Street, N. Y. Samples by mail. 


Commercial Travelers and Agents 
Wanted to Soll our 


25 Cent Portfolio Package. 


Contents—18 Sheets Note Paper, 18 Envelopes, 1 Pen- 
holder, 1 Pen, 1 Pencil, 1 Blotting Pad, 100 Kecipes, 1 
War Hymn, 5 Engravings, 1 New Method for Computing 
Interest. —2 Fashionable Embrvidery Designs for Collars, 
4 for Under-Sleeves, 2 for Under-Skirts, 1 for Corner of 
Handkerchief, 2 for C “uff, 1 for Silk Purse, 1 for Child's 
Sack, 1 for Urnamental Pillow Case, 1 Puzzle Garden, and 
OnE BEAUTIFUL ARTICLE OF JEWELRY. $10 a day can be 
realized. Send etamp for Circular of wholesale prices. 

WEIR & CU., 43 South Third Street, Phila., Pa. 


ETTAM & CO.’S Patent Galvano-Electro 

Voltaic Belts and Armlets, a perf-ctly safe, certain 

and mostly instantaneous remedy for all rheumatic and 

nervous diseases. Call or send for Circular to Mettam & 
Co., 429 Broadway, New York. 


LADY AG wanted for “ Mrs. Hanking’ 
Paper" of Social Games, Arts of Beauty, Courting, Eti- 
quette, Curious Pictures, Stories, &c. For yg Terma, 
&c., send 6 cts. to M. GAU NTT, Publisher, N. Y. City. 


Every Man his own Printer. 


ADAMS PRESS 00. 31 Pass Row N. ¥. 


MPLOYMENT. Agate Wanted in every 
Town and County to enter into a respectable and 
permanent business. For particulars address, with red 

stamp, DR. J. H. WARNER, 
54 East 12th Street, New York. 


THERMOMETERS, warranted correct ; 
beautifully decorated, 30 cents each by mail. 
SPt TSWOOD, 129 Spring Street, N. Y. City. 


Catarrh!—Goopa.r's Remepy cures it. post- 
age stamp Ae hie Pamphlet, at 612 Broadway, N 


A WEEKLY WEWSPArER, 
Hstablished in 1 822," 
DEVOTED TO 
NEWS, POLITICS, ORITICISM, AND 
GENE LITERATURE 


Price $3 per ANNuM; 6 CENTS PER CopY. 


Send for Specimen Co ies, with price, to CY 
ALBION OFFICE, 16 Beekman 8t., 


Grand Opening!!! 
BRODIE’S 


Stock of Spring 


MANTILLAS, 


Now Ready for Inspection 
at his 


OLD STAND, 
300 Canal Street, 


and 


His Palace of Fashion, 


Under the Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Corner of 23d Street, 
New York. 


To all Wanting Farms. 


New Serriement or VINELAND.—30 miles from Phil- 
adelphia by Railroad. Goud loam sotl, highly productive 
Sor Wheat, Corn, Grass, Fruita, and Vegetables — good 
market—delighttul climate—where farming is profitable, 
especially (hese times, and where good business openings 
can be found. numbers are settling. Society 
Farms from $15 to $20 per acre only. Village 5 and 10 
acre Lots for sale. Four years’ time given. Report of 
SOLON ROBINSON, Ag. Ed. of the Tribune, who has 
visited the place, together with the ** Vineland Raral,” 
giving full de-cription, will be furnished. Address 

CHAS. K. LANDIS, P.M., Vineland P.O., Cumberland 
County, New Jersey. 


Head-Quarters for Cheap 


Jewelry. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR BRACELETS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR LOCKETS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR RINGS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR VEST CHAINS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR NECK CHAINS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR ALL KINDS OF SETS. 
HEAD-QUARTEKS FOR ALL KINDS OF PINS. 
HEAD-QUARTERS FOR MINIATURE PINS OF ALL 

THE GENERALS. Enclose stamp for full particulars. 
W. A. HAYWARD, MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
208 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MPLOYMENT. A New Esterprise. 

Tur FRANKLYN Sewine Macuine Co. want a num- 

ber of Agents. A liberal sslary and «expenses paid, or com- 

mission allowed. Address, with stamp, Hagais Broru- 

Ens, Boston, Mass. this out for vefevenss. 

— SOMETHING NEW — Agews wanted 

e to make $5) to $100 a month, selling our newly- 

patented articles, wanted in every family. -elling rapid- 

ly. Satisfaction guaranteed. Samplea 2Sc. each. Enclose 
stamp. RICE & CO., No, 53 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Close of the Twenty-Fourth Volume. 


HARPER’S 


NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
For May, 1862. 


TERMS. 
One Copy forome Year . . ... 
Two Copies for One Year .~. 5 00 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) . 200 
And an Extra Copy, gratia, for every Club of Erent 
SU bSCRIBERS, 
Harper's MaGazing ond together, 


one year, $4 00. 
gw Clergymen and Teachers supplied at the lowest 


RatTEs. 

The Demanpv Nores of the Unfted States wfll be received 
for Subscriptions. Our distant friends are requested to re- 
mit them in preference to Bank Notes, 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN SQvanr, New YoOr«x. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 
Single Copies Six Cents. 


A Thrilling Story, 
Entitled, 


NO NAME, 
By Wilkie Collins, 


AUTHOR OF 
“The Woman in White,” 

Richly Mlustrated by John McLenan, 
Was commenced in the Number for Mareh 15 (Na. 272) of 
HARPER’S WEEELY, 

And will be continued from week to week until com pleted. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . « « « - 98S 
One Copy for Two es « 
Ten Copies for Que Year . . . 1800 
An Extra Copy will be allowed for every y Clud of Tex 
Sv BSCRIBERS. 


Harrer’s Magazine and WEFKLY, together, 
one year. $4 00. 

Harper's Weexty will be.sent gratuitously for one 
month—as a specimen—to any one who applies for it. 

Hagrer'’s is electrotyped, and Back Numbers 
can be had at any time. 

Vols. I., IV.. and V., “SOT, 1853, 
1859, 1880, and 1861, of * HARPE 3 Wr hand- 
somely bound in Cloth extra, Price $3 50 each, are now 


HARPER & BivTUPLRS, 
New 
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